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Today, when so many things are becoming in- 
creasingly hard to replace, it’s a comfort to 
know that you can save and protect your pre- 
cious possessions with paint. 

And with colorful paint, you can enjoy satis- 
fying beauty. Today’s paints come in such an 
endless variety of exciting colors that you can 
decorate your bedroom or your entire home to 
suit your taste. 





Qin | FOR THE COLOR YOU LIKE 
THE PROTECTION YOU NEED / 
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With paint, you can have just the color scheme 
you want. Dull, unimaginative rooms are 


easily transformed to rooms for joyful living. 


ABOVE— Orchids to you, in shades from 
light to dark for a bedroom that’s dramatic, 
yet peaceful. You can have any color you like 
with today’s modern paints. For example, 
you may prefer . 


LEFT—The gay simplicity of the blue and 
pink room. Basic furnishings are identical, 
but when finished to your taste, the rooms 
are as different as might and day. 

Remember, it always costs more NOT to 
paint. See your paint dealer, decorator or 
painting contractor today. Ask him about the 
paints, varnishes, waxes, shellacs and other 
products of the paint industry that will keep 
your home in peak condition for the years 
ahead. 
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© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, 
VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








There’s a big difference between a 


duck....... buek 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 






Feel it melt away the miles on the open road! 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl!” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl trade-mark: salt cake « » + ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid) . . . oll soluble dye... . benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 





Nikolai Lenin, the leader of 
Communist Russia before Stalin, once 
said prophetically: “Some day we will 
force the United States to spend itself 
to destruction.” But even Lenin could 
not have foreseen that the Commu- 
nists’ evil plan would be given a help- 
ful assist toward its goal by the U.S. 

Our Government is spending 
money at a fantastic rate, and the Tru- 
man Administration has yet to give 
any evidence of a real desire to econo- 
mize. “Spend and spend, elect and 
elect” still seems to be the governing 
policy. But it has been a disastrous 
policy for the American public. 

Millions of families find it increas- 
ingly difficult to make ends meet, mil- 
lions of widows and orphans find the 
insurance left them no longer sufficient 
to provide financial protection, and 
millions of elderly men and women 
who denied themselves and saved for 
their old age now find their savings 
pitifully inadequate. And the plight of 
these unfortunate millions will grow 
steadily worse so long as our Govern- 
ment continues its shameful wasting of 
the taxpayers’ money, with the result- 
ant lowering of the purchasing power 


of the dollar. 


*” * * 


It is expected that the cost of 
running a nation will rise as it grows 
and expands, but in our case the cost 
of Government has risen far out of pro- 
portion to the country’s growth. Some 
idea of the shocking rate at which Gov- 
ernment expenditures have gone up in 
the past ten years is given by the fol- 
lowing figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion: 

The Interior Department was able 
to perform its various functions for 
$71.4 million in 1940, but in 1950 it 
cost $568.5 million of the taxpayers’ 
money—8 times as much. 

It cost $75 million to run the De- 
partment of Commerce in 1940, $863 
million in 1950—over 11 times as 
much. 

In 1940 the Department of Labor 
managed to get along on $18.5 million, 
but in 1950 it spent $257 million of the 
taxpayers’ money—almost 14 times as 
much. 

In 1940 the State Department got 
along on $21 million, but in 1950 it 
spent $361 million of the taxpayers’ 
money—more than 17 times as much! 

Let us not forget, too, that in 1940 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had been serv- 
ing as President for two terms and 
Government expenditures had already 





Stop the shameful spending 
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International 


Lenin. He boasted that communism 
would force the U. S. to destroy itself. 


risen considerably since he took office 
in 1933. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat who has long been active in 
the fight to curtail unessential Federal 
spending, said in a recent report: “In 
my long study of Federal fiscal affairs, 
I found that excessive civilian employ- 
ment was the key to extravagance and 
inefficiency.” Today, for instance, in 
the Defense Department, there is one 
civilian employe for every two men in 
uniform, whereas at the peak of World 
War II the ratio was one civilian for 
every five uniformed persons. Senator 
Byrd reports that in January alone 
civilian employment in the Federal 
Government jumped 60,594 persons, of 
which 58,388 were added to the De- 
fense Department rolls. 


* * * 


The Hoover Commission has 
shown the way to economize. Senator 
Byrd has submitted a way to save $7 
billion. Democratic Senator Paul Doug- 
las of Illinois has stated his conviction 
that from $4 billion to $6 billion can 
be cut from the budget; Democratic 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia 
agrees with him. 

The people themselves can put an 
end to the reckless Government spend- 
ing—by voicing their demand for econ- 
omy. Write to your Congressmen and 
Senators. Do it NOW. And urge your 
friends and neighbors to do the same. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





The MacArthur Story: The fresh 
MacArthur data in the current issue 
[Nation, April 18] represents trigger- 
quick journalism. .. . 

Rev. Howarp W. Kimsey, New York 


@ @ MacArthur’s dismissal is almost 
equal to the assassination of Lincoln in 
tragedy. Russia has been waiting for this. 
We are the laughingstock of the world. ... 

Mrs. Witt1AM Ewatp, Hagerstown, 
Md. 


e @ Listen to the newspapers laud 
MacArthur to the skies. Too many men 
in our world are intoxicated with their 
own importance and get too big for their 
breeches. . . . I suppose Stalin is laugh- 
ing up his sleeve at this latest political 
quarrel among the big shots. 


R. H. Dory, Stillwater, Pa. 


e@ @ Under the circumstances, Mac- 
Arthur had a right to state his opinions 
publicly when he could get no attention 
privately. ... 

L. Lackie, Pine Mount, Fla. 


e @ Truman in all his littleness has 
ended a truly patriotic and honest ca- 
TOOL. 6.40 


E. M. Sarre, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


e @ Our nation has set an unequiv- 
ocal course of opposing the expansion of 
communism in all forms. General Mac- 
Arthur was assigned the task of milli- 
tarily resisting this expansion. . . . He 
was removed for suggesting methods of 
accomplishing his job and his country’s 
aims. 

Haran R. SHuy ter, 
SepLeY G. SHUYLER, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


“Destination?”: Baptist Harry 
Truman says: “Everybody is headed for 
the same place—and on the same train 
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ONE THAT 
HALLENGES 


ALL COMPARISON ! 





Philco Table Radio Phenngeagh 1330, $99.95* 
Plays LP’s, 45’s 
and 78’s...all sizes, 


all speeds automatically... up to 
5 hours of continuous music 


Compare, and you'll be convinced! Just play a record on this remark- 
able Philco, then play it on any other phonograph. You'll be amazed at 
how much of the actual music you can miss on an ordinary phonograph! 


Philco Laboratories have engineered this great new Philco to give you 
quality tone and performance from a table model. With the famous Philco 
Super-Tone Reproducer you get the “highs’’ and “lows’’ that give true 
richness to recorded music. 


It plays all records, all sizes, all speeds. And it 
provides as much as 5 hours of continuous music from 
a single loading of LP records. 


This handsome table model also brings you the 
glorious Philco radio, well-known for fine sensitivity 
and dependable performance. 


See this wonderful new Philco soon. Yours from 
Philco... famous for quality the world over! 





*Price subject to change 


Compare—and you’ll agree nothing equals 


PHILCO 


the Full-Fidelity Phonograph 





and under the same Engineer” [Religion, 
April 18]. 

Brother Baptist Harry may (while 
President) tell men what to do; but even 
he can’t tell God who’s going to Heaven. 

O. C. MarkHam, West Kentucky 
Baptist Bible Institute, Clinton, Ky. 


Caboose for Kids: Where can my 
sisters and I get a caboose? We too need 
a retreat like the one described in “For 


the Backyard—Why Not a Caboose?” 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


[Business, April 18]. Just any caboose 

would do—L.&N., C.&0. or Pennsy. 
LarrieLou DriscHeL, age 11, 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


Farmers’ Wealth: If the average 
city man of 49 years worked as long 
hours as a farmer [“‘Not-So-Poor Farm- 
er,” Business, April 4], had his wife and 
children work at his job as much as a 
farmer’s wife and children, had the same 
standard of living and spent the same 
amount for recreation, etc., he would have 
several times as much property as the 
average farmer of 49. 

Gerrit AND ELLEN Hamstra, 
Clare, Mich. 


e @ How many envious city cousins 
are willing to put up [the $17,000 invest- 
ment you mention] for the opportunity to 
make so little? 


Harotp Smace, Elkhorn, Wis. 


e@ @ Anything can be proved by sta- 
tistics. To most of us owning a farm is 
a dream. On a national average less than 
50% of farms are operated by owners. 

FLoreNce Grecory, Aurora, IIl. 





Latest available Government statistics 
give this breakdown on U.S. farm opera- 
tion: owner- ~operated—Si7. 1%; part own- 

SOCIATION OF ican Rarroaps er-operated—14.7%; operated by man- 
agers—less than 1%; tenant-operated— 
‘¥ 27.4%.—Ed. 
2 es WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
\ The Extra Battle: I am a sergeant 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC in the Army, recently returned from Ko- 
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rea and trying to keep a promise I made 
to my buddies there and elsewhere. 

I have spent six years overseas and 
many months in Army hospitals. I have 
seen too many servicemen fighting the 
unnecessary extra battle against des- 
pondency, lonesomeness and the terrible 
feeling of being forgotten back home. 

All the attention and care of the 
various morale, recreational, athletic, 
spiritual and Special Service sections of 
the armed forces, the Red Cross and 
their unsurpassed Grey Ladies, the enter- 
tainment of topnotch stars cannot com- 
pletely combat this melancholy and mis- 
ery. It needs the wholehearted support 
and co-operation of the folks back home, 
writing cheery, newsy letters often, en- 
closing snapshots and, once in a while, 
some small inexpensive gift. 

Sct. Wirser F. H. Rape ine, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Time Bomb: Re “The Reds Who 
Hate Stalin” [ World, April 18], let’s not 
be too hopeful that in Tito we are now 
building up a fine potential ally in a 
possible third war. 

Remember Churchill’s famous words 
the day Germany attacked Russia: “Any 
enemy of Hitler’s is a friend of ours”? 
In an all-out war with Russia, Tito would 
undoubtedly be friendly with us for a 
time. But never forget that, though differ- 
ing on who should rule the world, all 
Commies are in favor of ruling it them- 
selves. For that reason, Tito is a time 
bomb. 

CLAUDE SCHAFFNER, New Haven, Conn. 


We Voted for It: Why should the 
President see anything wrong? [“‘See 
No Evil, Hear No Evil,” Nation, April 4]. 
We are getting exactly the kind of gov- 
ernment we knowingly voted into power. 
Our nation is what we make it and if 
there are enough people who want good 
clean government, then that is what we 
will get. 

A. H. CarNAHAN, Pasadena, Calif. 


National Disgrace: Summer vaca- 
tionists will soon congest our highways 
and increase traffic accidents—our great- 
est national disgrace. Perhaps a reading 
of the following statistics will aid in the 
reduction of these tragedies. 

Such accidents now kill 35,000 per- 
sons and injure about a million more an- 
nually. During the past 50 years this 
highway slaughter has taken about 975,- 
000 lives, which approximates our total 
war fatalities during the past 175 years. 

Our 175-year total of war wounded 
is about 1,250,000. And our past 50-year 
traffic accident total of injured exceeds 
25 million men, women and children, in- 
cluding pedestrians mangled by autos. 
This is 20 times more injured—in less 
than one third the time—than all our 
war wounded. 

Gorvon SAMPSON, Diamond Point, 

N.Y. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. | 
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HELPING TO KEEP 
AMERICA STRONG 


America’s destiny rides on her ability to produce. Day and night, the 


telephone helps our factories get out the goods and the guns. In many 


other ways it helps to safeguard the country and its people. 


Civilian Defense. The telephone 
is an essential link in national, state 
and local defense. One of the Bell 
System’s most important current 
undertakings is the installation of 
telephone facilities for a Radar Net- 
work rimming the country. 


Meeting Military Needs. Thou- 
sands of miles of private line net- 
works have already been provided 
for military needs. Long Distance 
as well as local telephone facilities 
are also being built and installed 
in record time for military bases 
and training camps all over the 
country. 


Arms and Radar Leader. The 
Nation’s largest producer of gun di- 


rectors, radar equipment, radio and 
telephones for military use during 
the last war was the Western Elec- 
tric Company, manufacturing and 
supply unit of the Bell System. 
Western Electric and Bell Labora- 
tories completed over 1200 military 
projects. They are again working 
on special defense assignments. 


Value of Growth. Times of na- 
tional emergency emphasize the 
value of a nationwide telephone 
system big enough and good enough 
to meet the needs of its people, its 
armed forces, and its industries. 

Whatever the job, you can de- 
pend on the telephone and on tele- 
phone people to help get it done. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





In 1951 Paris is going to celebrate her 
2000th birthday! You are cordially invited. Come and watch 
the fun—join in, if you wish. There will be dancing in the 
streets, wondrous “water-fireworks” in the Seine, pageants, 
a birthday celebration. And great gala concerts, and costume 
balls. You may trace the city’s civilisation from the tiny isle 
where Caesar first met the Parisii .. . It’s an all-year party 


by Parisians, for Parisians. Paris in her gayest mood! 


Then see France itself, every American’s “second country.” 
Visit the lustrous provinces: Normandy, Brittany, the cha- 
teaux country. See Alsace and Lorraine and Alpine Savoy. 
In the south, Biarritz .. . and the Basques .. . the Pyrenees 
and Carcassonne. Then the glittering Riviera. Trains and 
buses are excellent, food and wines superb. And everywhere 
there’s heart-warming friendship and hospitality in a land 
where dollars go far. Surely, France is in your future! 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. 
For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept.PA, Box 221, New York 10 


RENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL 
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Illustrated—Black Star 


The Cover. After Dunkirk, Win- 
ston Churchill told the British House 
of Commons: “We shall defend our 
island, whatever the cost may be... . 
We shall never surrender.” Today, at 
76, the indomitable old warrior fights 
two battles: against England’s Social- 
ist government, with its precarious 
hold on power; and against the Red 
menace to the Western world. See 
“Churchill’s Strategy for Freedom” on 
page 20. eld ah 

Next Issue. More married wom- 
en work at jobs outside their homes 
today than ever before. And more and 
more have been—or will be—called 
into defense work. But there is still 
work at home to be done and domes- 
tic servants are scarce. To learn how 
busy women can cut time corners on 
feeding the family, read “Quick Food: 
Every Woman’s Servant” in the May 
30 issue. 

x = = 

Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


















Would you believe 
it-this 49 the 
same man | 


Grooming hair with Krem!i makes 
the big difference. Prove it to your- 
self today! Read how it’s done. 


4 


Here he foolishly 
plasters his thin- 
ning hair down 
with a greasy, 
sticky hair dress- 
ing which makes 
his hair look less 
than he has. An 
unattractive shiny, 
greasy-looking film 
shows through on 
his scalp. 


Here he wisely 
grooms his thin- 
ning hair with 
Kreml Hair Tonic 
to avoid that 
greasy, plastered- 
down look—to make 
hair look thicker. 


Is your hair getting thin on top or re- 
ceding at the temples? Then don’t em- 
phasize the fact by gluing your hair down 
with greasy products which give you 
that ‘scalped’ look—which leave such an 
unattractive shiny, greasy-looking film 
showing through on the scalp. Give thin- 
ning hair special grooming. Now’s the 
time to start using Kreml Hair Tonic. 

Kreml contains a special combination 
of rare ingredients that are found in no 
other hair tonic in the world. Kreml is 
especially prepared to groom hair in such 
a way that it looks thicker—like more 
than you have. Kreml keeps hair always 
looking healthy and handsome—so natu- 
rally well-groomed—never greasy, sticky” 
or plastered down. That’s why it’s also 

referred among men with full heads of 
Pair who despise greasy goo on their hair. 

Also a marvelous treatment to remove 
dead, dried-up scalp skin cells and dan- 
druff flakes—to give your scalp a delight- 
ful ‘wake-up’ tingle. Your hair and scalp 
always feel so CLEAN. Change to Kreml! 


Sats [oni 
IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Krem! 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 


never dry hair as sO many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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OIL EXPLORATION CREW HUNTS for signs of new oil supplies on the Mad- 


Wyoming. With thousands of oilmen constantly searching for new sources of oil, 
den Anticline, eighty miles north of Lander nedr the Owl Creek Mountains of 


American companies brought in 27,253 producing wells in 1950— a new record. 


Known Underground U.S. Oil Supplies 
Reach All-Time High 


Last year the American people used more oil products 
than ever before. Yet, at the end of the year, known oil sup- 
plies in the ground were greater than when the year started. 

A survey just completed by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute also shows that: 

The search for oil in the U. S. during 1950 uncovered 
3,329,000,000 barrels (42 gallons to the barrel). 

These new additions exceeded by over 50 per cent the 
amount of oil taken from the ground last year. 114 gallons 


were found for every gallon used in 1950. 

Today U. S. oil supplies in the ground are more than four 

times greater than 30 years ago. They now total almost 30 
billion barrels—an all-time high. 
Year after year, each of America’s thousands of privately- 
managed oil companies strives to find more oil than its rivals. 
That’s one good reason America finds more oil than it uses. 
Here is competitive business at work—and a good example of 
how this system benefits you and the nation. 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


(Left) WAIST DEEP in the Louisiana 
swamp country, a seismograph crew pre- 
pares to chart underground rock formations 
by setting off a dynamite explosion. Even 
using latest scientific equipment, the odds 
against finding new oil supplies are very 
great. 


(Right) DRILLING BELOW WATER, oil- 
men have developed a promising new source 
of oil supplies for tomorrow. Ample sup- 
plies help keep prices low. For instance, 
today’s gasoline costs about the same as 
gasoline did 25 years ago— only taxes are 
higher. Yet the quality is 50 per cent better, 
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President Truman,.- now calls for the disclosure to the Senate of all 
documents even remotely connected with the Korean War, including 
those covering the disastrous defeats of the U.N. forces in November 
and December of last year. 


release of documents covering any specific war period would give the 
enemy too much information now regarded by the JCS as vital to na- 
tional security. They particularly oppose telling the story of the 
failure of the "home by Christmas" offensive of 1950. 


His advisers in the White House have convinced him that the enemy 
knows all there is to know about our tragic losses and that the 
American public has every right to know. 


MacArthur hearings is former Representative John A. Carroll, a Demo-— 
crat, who lost the 1950 Senatorial fight to Senator Eugene D. Milli- 
kin in Colorado. Carroll is screening documents for the committee 
and drafting questions designed to puncture MacArthur's testimony. 


effect, a series of half-truths; that he was correct as far as he 
went, but that his omissions have distorted the full story. To cor- 
rect these distortions will be the main goal of JCS Chairman Omar N. 
Bradley's testimony. 


to the White House. More than two months ago the President learned 
that Democratic chairmen:-of permanent Congressional committees had 
quietly agreed to kill or stall any legislation which might favor the 
Secretary of State; it was also agreed at the’ same time to maintain a 
constant pressure on the White House for Acheson's dismissal. 


CHAIRMAN CARL VINSON OF THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE will block the Uni- 
versal Military Training Bill as it is now proposed because, he says, 
it is nothing more than a glorified draft act. Instead, Vinson will 
seek amendments which will (1) eliminate harsh military codes con- 
sidered too rigid for youngsters, (2) set up an independent training 
system under a special corps of officers, and (3) provide for abso- 
lute civilian control at the top level of the program. 


dential nominating convention, a boost to the chances of Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. If the Windy City can match Philadelphia's 
bid of $250,000 the deal will be cinched. The GOP is also maneuver- 
ing to hold its convention after the Democrats have held theirs so as 
to (1) produce a stronger anti-Administration platform and (2) see 
where General Dwight D. Eisenhower stands politically. 


BIG LABOR UNIONS ARE NOW PREPARED TO GO TO ANY REASONABLE LENGTHS to assure in- 
dustrial peace, in exchange for the concessions made to them in set- 
ting up the new Wage Stabilization Board. Proof of the fact that 
they will act in good faith was the abrupt calling off of the strike 
of 40,000 CIO textile workers. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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to get there... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
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Whether motoring to Wyoming’s sky-blue Jackson 
Lake (above) or just down to the corner store, why 
is it that more Americans travel on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind? It’s because car makers, 
who really know tires, put more Goodyear Super- 
Cushions on the new cars than any other kind. It’s 
also because motorists find that the Super-Cushion 
leads in all-around performance, and buy more 
Goodyear Super-Cushions than any other low-pres- 
sure tire. Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that 
gives the most people the greatest satisfaction in safety, 
soft ride and mileage is the tire for you to buy? 


Super 


THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Leushion \ 


pSraect panes went, 


GOOoDJF YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Saper-Cushion, T. M.—-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 
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The verdict is the people’s 


Two great patriots lead the nation 


through a vital debate—and forward 


From Thursday through Saturday 
last week the amazing performance rolled 
on its sonorous way. Behind the closed, 
cop-guarded doors of the Senate Caucus 
Room, General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur fought his last, and perhaps most 
brilliant, campaign—for vindication of his 
record, for history’s favoring verdict and 
for the reversal of the Truman Adminis- 
tration’s policy in the Far East. 

On Monday of this week another per- 
formance, quieter, less flamboyant, less 
dramatic, but equally forceful and equal- 
ly determined, began in the same vast, 
marble-walled room. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, 
opened the Administration’s reply. 

Between the two men there were 
many similarities, many contrasts. Both 
were in their 70’s. Both were lifelong sol- 
diers. Both had records of magnificent 
service to their country. Yet during more 
than a quarter of a century when Mac- 
Arthur, the sentimental man of action, 
and Marshall, the austere and ice-cold 
planner, had chased each other up the 
ladder of Army preferment, a deep jeal- 
ousy and an unyielding divergence of 
opinion had grown up between them. 

Rivals. Now MacArthur, who long 
ago as Chief of Staff had opposed Mar- 
shall’s promotion to brigadier general and 
kept him in training jobs while other men 


Adversaries. MacArthur’s complaints on the 
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were winning advancement with the 
troops, had gone too far. Now Marshall, 
who had had to wait until MacArthur left 
the United States to see his own career 
reach its peak, had lived to see his ad- 
versary dismissed from all his commands. 

On Douglas MacArthur’s side, as 
they fought their final battle, were his 
terrific flair for drama, his undeniable 
ability, his utter certainty that his course 
had been entirely right. On George Mar- 
shall’s side were enormous public respect, 
an equal ability, an equal though less 
grandiose certainty of his own worth. 

These were the main points at issue 
in their sworn testimony: 

1. MacArthur’s right, or lack of it, 
to publicly state views in opposition to 
the policy of his Government. 

2. The question of whether Mac- 
Arthur did or did not violate the direc- 
tives of the President. 

3. The question of whether Marshall 
did or did not favor ceding Formosa to 
Red China and giving Red China a seat 
in the U.N. in return for peace in Korea. 

4. The question of whether the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff endorsed MacArthur’s 
plans for naval and economic blockade of 
China, bombing of China, and use of 
Nationalist troops on Formosa. 

5. The question of whether Mac- 
Arthur dynamited a tentative U.N. peace 
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offer in March by his public offer to ne- 
gotiate in the field with the Chinese. 

6. The policy of attempting to knock 
China out of the war with a quick knock- 
out punch, as compared with the policy 
of a “limited” war in Korea to buy time 
for U.S. rearmament. 

On these points, sharp conflicts de- 
veloped between the generals: 

The Right to Speak 

MacArthur: “I believe the theater 
commander had the responsibility of reg- 
istering his views as he might see fit, if 
they are honest views and not in contra- 
diction to any implementing directives 
that he may have received.” 

Marshall: “. . . what has brought 
about the necessity for General Mac- 
Arthur’s removal, is the wholly unprece- 
dented situation of a local theater com- 
mander publicly expressing his .displeas- 
ure at and his disagreement with’ the 
foreign and military policy of the United 
States.” 

Violation of Orders 

MacArthur: “Any insinuation by 
anyone, however high his office, that I 
have ever in any way failed, to the level 
of my ability, to carry out my instruc- 
tions, is completely unworthy and unwar- 
ranted.” 

Marshall: “In relation to the conduct 
of the campaign, no, he has not [violated 
orders]; not that I can recall. In rela- 
tion to public statements, he has.” 

Formosa and the U.N. 

MacArthur: “The position that was 
taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
which I was in fullest agreement, late in 
March as I recall, was that the terms of 
an armistice or cease-fire should specifi- 
cally not include the recognition of any 
seating of Red China in the United Na- 
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Acme, 
conduct of war were “wholly unprecedented” to Marshall. (SEE: Verdict) 
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Joint Chiefs. Neither Marshall nor higher authority vetoed the courses they recommended in Korean War. (SEE: Verdict) 


tions or a consideration of turning over 
Formosa. . . . It was, I understand, in 
those two particulars, disapproved by the 
Secretary of Defense, who said that he 
believed that those two items might well 
be considered at the conference, the 
peace conference.” 

Marshall: “At the time I became 
Secretary of Defense last September, the 
established policy of the United States 
was to deny Formosa to Communist China 
and to oppose the seating of the Com- 
munist Chinese in the United Nations. 
. . . At no time have I entertained the 
opinion that there should be any devia- 
ea... .' 

JCS Endorsement 

MacArthur: “The position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and my own so far 
as I know were practically identical. . . . 
As far as I know the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have never changed those recommenda- 
tions [for blockade of China, use of 
Chiang’s troops].” 

Marshall: “At the time this memo- 
randum was prepared we were faced with 
the very real possibility of having to evac- 
uate our forces from Korea. .. . None of 
these proposed courses . .. were vetoed or 
disapproved by me or by any higher au- 
thority. Action with respect to most of 
them was considered inadvisable in view 
of the radical change in the situation.” 

The March Peace Proposal 

MacArthur: “. . . The statement I 
made on March 24 had been prepared 
several days before I received any mes- 
sage about the preparation that was go- 
ing on by the President or at Lake Suc- 
cess. . . . It was largely prepared as a 
part of psychological warfare. .. .” 

Marshall: “At the time [of Mac- 
Arthur’s offer to negotiate cease-fire] the 
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clearance of the proposed Presidential 
declaration with the other 13 nations hav- 
ing forces in Korea had very nearly been 
completed. In view of the serious impact 
of General MacArthur’s statement on the 
negotiations with these nations, it became 
necessary to abandon the effort. .. .” 
Quick War or Limited 

MacArthur: “You have various po- 
tentials: First is that you can go on and 
complete this war in the normal way and 
bring about a just and honorable peace 
at the soonest time possible with the least 
loss of life by utilizing all of your po- 
tential. 





Wide World 
“Automatic” steno. To Miss Anderson 
it was “the thing to do.” (SEE: Verdict) 


“The second is that you bring this 
thing to an end in Korea by yielding to 
the enemy’s terms and on his terms. 

“The third is that you go on... 
fighting, with no mission for the troops 
except to resist and fight in this accordion 
fashion up and down... .” 

Marshall: “General MacArthur ... 
would have us, on our own initiative, 
carry the conflict beyond Korea against 
the mainland of Communist China, both 
from the sea and from the air. 

“He would have us accept the risk of 
involvement not only in an extension of 
the war with Red China but in an all-out 
war with the Soviet Union. He would 
have us do this even at the expense of 
losing our allies and wrecking the coali- 
tion of free peoples throughout the 
world.” 

Old Soldier MacArthur had pulled 
no punches in his testimony. Old Soldier 
Marshall was pulling none in his. The 
battle which American public opinion 
must decide was obviously only beginning. 


A sweet young thing who “just 
automatically began taking notes” at the 
Truman-MacArthur Wake Island confer- 
ence last October came in for some stern 
Senatorial criticism last week. 

State Department secretary Vernice 
Anderson was the only person at the his- 
toric meeting who took verbatim notes. 
What made her stenography a trifle un- 
usual was that her presence behind a 
slatted door, although known to the Pres- 
ident, was unknown to the general. This, 
said New Hampshire’s Republican Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges, was “eavesdrop- 
ping.” Miss Anderson told reporters “it 
seemed the thing to do.” 
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Soft spot in the Administration 


Truman-Acheson critics focus on ex-Mayor O’ Dwyer 


A very bald, very sharp-eyed and 
very righteous New Englander, Senator 
Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H.), last week 
delivered the following sermon: 

“Let a man examine his own con- 
science and if the evidence of his inner 
soul justifies it, let him take himself out 
of the picture pro bono publico [for the 
public good].” 

Two days later, in Mexico City, Am- 
bassador and ex-Mayor William O’Dwyer 
concluded a rapid spot-check of his inner 
soul, returned a ringing verdict of “not 
guilty,” indicated that the bonus publicus 
would just have to stagger along regard- 
less. That he would remain in the picture 
—for a while at least—seemed likely: 
At his weekly press conference, President 
Truman said he had no intention of re- 
moving him. 

The fuse which had detonated this 
moralistic explosion led back to the re- 
port—just published—of the Senate’s 
Special Committee to Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime in Interstate Commerce, of 
which Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) was 
chairman and Tobey a prominent mem- 
ber. The committee declared roundly 
that: 

“During Mr. O’Dwyer’s term of office 
as district attorney of Kings County be- 
tween 1940 and 1942, and his occupancy 
of the mayoralty from 1946 to 1950, 
neither he nor his appointees took any 
effective action against the top echelons 
of the gambling, narcotics, water-front, 
murder, or bookmaking rackets. . . . His 
defense of public officials who were dere- 
lict in their duties, and his actions in 
investigations of corruption, and his fail- 
ure to follow up concrete evidence of or- 
ganized crime, particularly in the case of 
Murder, Inc., and the water front, have 
contributed to the growth of organized 
crime, racketeering, and gangsterism in 
New York City.” 

Cities of Corruption. O’Dwyer and 
New York were not, of course, the only 
recipients of such bouquets. A few others 
who figured in the blistering 195-page 
report: 

Miami: “There is more than a cas- 
ual connection” between the fact that 
William H. Johnston (“a long-time as- 
sociate of the Capone gang”) contributed 
$100,000 to Governor Fuller Warren’s 
campaign fund and the fact that Warren’s 
special investigator raided only those 
gambling dens which Johnston and the 
Capone mob were trying to muscle into. 

Kansas City: While the committee 
failed to prove what deal, if any, had been 
struck between the late gangster Charles 
Binaggio and Democratic Governor For- 
rest Smith, “it is inconceivable that Gov- 
ernor Smith, being an experienced politi- 
cian, could have failed to know of Binag- 
gio’s background, or that Binaggio ex- 
pected a quid pro quo for his support. 
Smith’s assertions under oath that he did 
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Wide World 
Crime report. With pious precision, 
Senator Tobey asks a search ... 


not discuss politics with Binaggio .. . 
are simply not credible.” 
Philadelphia: “The numbers game 
. . . has achieved the size of a big indus- 
try and, like big industry, it appears to be 
organized on a highly efficient scale. It 
operates through tight control, manipu- 
lated by a politico-gambler-police tie-up 
that makes it impossible for any intruder 
to edge his way in from the outside.” 
Tampa: The committee found “the 
same dismal pattern of corruption of pub- 


Wide World 
... of Ambassador O’Dwyer’s inner soul, 
2,500 miles away. (SEE: Soft spot) 





lic officials by entrenched gambling inter- 
ests ... against a backdrop of gangland 
violence and vengeance pointed up by a 
sordid record of more than a dozen racket 
killings and six attempted assassinations 
in less than two decades.” 

Detroit: The numbers racket, the 
committee discovered, was so well en- 
trenched in the city’s auto plants that, at 
Ford, “operators of overhead cranes 
would roll their cranes up and down 
buildings, lowering buckets with their 
cranes, into which wagers and money 
would be put.” 

To hobble the interstate operations 
of such rackets, the committee submitted 
22 recommendations for Congressional ac- 
tion. Among those which stand some 
chance of passage in this session: 

e eA bill to tighten the Federal 
laws on perjury. 

e @ A bill—aimed at such mobsters 
as Frank Costello—to make it easier to 
deport undesirable aliens and those who 
have obtained citizenship fraudulently. 

e @ A bill to give adequate funds to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue for its 
newly established Special Fraud Squad. 


Korean prophecy, 


four years late 


Back in 1947, a confidential report 
on the Far East was submitted to the Ad- 
ministration by Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer. It was promptly suppressed. 

Two years later, in its White Paper 
on China, the State Department revealed 
those portions of the report tending to 
support its Far Eastern policy. Of China, 
Wedemeyer wrote: “Chinese forces under 
present conditions [corrupt government 
of Chiang Kai-shek] cannot cope suc- 
cessfully with internal strife or fulfill 
China’s obligations as a member of the 
family of nations.” 

Last week the public finally got a 
look at that part of the Wedemeyer Re- 
port dealing with Korea. And, with the 
general’s prophecies horribly fulfilled, 
many Americans could join with New 
Hampshire’s Republican Senator Styles 
Bridges in demanding to know why it had 
been suppressed and why Wedemeyer’s 
recommendations had not been followed. 

Warning. Wrote General Wede- 
meyer (now Commander of the Sixth 
Army; on Monday he asked to be re- 
tired) in 1947: “The North Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army constitutes a potential mil- 
itary threat to South Korea. ... 

“It appears advisable that the United 
States organize, equip and train a South 
Korean scout force. . . . This force should 
be under the control of the U.S. military 
commander and, initially, should be offi- 
cered throughout by Americans, with a 
program for replacement by Korean 
officers. 

“It should be of sufficient strength 
to cope with the threat from the north. 
It would counteract in large measure the 
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Vogeler and family. The U.S. never 


North Korean People’s Army when Amer- 
ican and Soviet forces are withdrawn 
from Korea, possibly preclude the forci- 
ble establishment of a Communist gov- 
ernment, and thus contribute toward a 
free and independent Korea.” 

Responsibility for the Top Secret 
label stamped on the Wedemeyer Report 
seemed to rest squarely on one man. Last 
September, Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall was asked by a Senate Com- 
mittee why he had joined in the suppres- 
sion of the Wedemeyer Report. 

“I did not ‘join in’,” he replied. “I 
personally suppressed it... . This was a 
report from a man I had sent to find out 
something for me, and not for a public 
speech.” 


The President 
speaks for himself 


For a fortnight, or more, the de- 
bate had raged over General. MacArthur’s 
proposals. And the President had been 
silent. This week, without once mention- 
ing the general, Harry Truman replied. 

“Even if we win,” he said, cutting 
to the heart of the debate, “an atomic 
war would be a disaster.” He made it 
clear that—according to “the best collec- 
tive military advice”—extending the Far 
Eastern fighting now “could very well 
lead to a much bigger and much longer 
war.” 

“We must ... try to prevent atomic 
war... . That is what I have been work- 
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looked better. (SEE: For the record) 


ing for ever since I became President... . 

“The stakes are a lot more important 
than the outcome of an election. .. . 
Our foreign policy is not a political issue. 
It is a matter of life and death . . . of 
the future of mankind. .. .” 

Atomic Casualties. Each atomic 
bomb threatening America’s cities carries 
“many times more” death and injury than 
all the fighting in Korea. And “there is 
no complete protection. . . .” 

The question went beyond Korea, 
beyond the Far East alone. “Nothing 
would give the Kremlin greater satisfac- 
tion than to see our resources committed 
to an all-out struggle in Asia, leaving 
Europe exposed to the Soviet Armies. 

“Going it alone,” Truman continued, 
hitting the prime MacArthur contention, 
“brought ... World War II... .” To do 
so today “might wreck . . . the whole sys- 
tem of collective security we are helping 
set up. ...I do not propose to strip this 
country of its allies... .” 

Korean Defense. We were, the 

President said, prepared to counter wider 
enemy action in Korea. But already, the 
present limited war was costing the Chi- 
nese “large numbers” of soldiers. They 
are learning that “aggression does not 
pay.” 
The Red chieftains can have peace 
“when they ... stop the fighting.” Any 
extension by us would enormously in- 
crease our casualties. It would unite the 
Chinese people behind their present lead- 
ers. And “meanwhile, the strength of all 
the free nations is growing... . 

“As the aggressive tactics of the 
Kremlin are checked by the collective 


defenses of the free world, the futility of 
the whole Communist program is more 
and more apparent to the people under 
Soviet control. ... [They] are our silent 
allies. . . 

“The Soviet rulers are faced with... 
the increasing cost of aggression and the 
increasing difficulty of driving their peo- 
ple to greater and greater hardships. 

“We are not engaged in a struggle 
without end,” the President concluded. 
“We are engaged in a struggle which 
has the definite goal of peace. . . . To 
achieve this goal, we must work together.” 


For the record 


Described by his wife as “a wreck 
physically and emotionally” ex-telephone 
official Robert A. Vogeler returned to the 
U.S. last week after 17 months of solitary 
confinement in a Hungarian jail, went to 
Washington’s Naval Hospital, a “ward” 
of the U.S. Government, for rest and 
treatment. Asked about his court plea of 
guilty to charges of espionage, Vogeler 
would say only that “like all confessions, 
some of it was true.” 

e @ Ina drastic move to control meat 
prices “from hoof to counter,” Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle announced progressive 
rollbacks for the industry—which prompt- 
ly denounced them as unworkable and un- 
air. 

e @ Willie McGee, convicted Negro 
rapist whose six-year-old case became 
prime material for Moscow’s propaganda, 
went to the chair last Tuesday after 
frantic appeals to Mississippi’s Governor 
Fielding Wright had failed. 

@ @ In the wake of MacArthur, visit- 
ing Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of 
Israel and party paraded through New 
York’s canyons, put additional steam be- 
hind his country’s new $500 million Inde- 
pendence Bond Issue. 



















People’s affairs 


Approximately 70% of all 
scientific research in the U.S. is 
currently devoted to military pur- 
poses (including atomic energy), 
requiring the services of two thirds 
of the nation’s scientists and en- 
gineers. Comparisons of nonmil- 
itary and military research ex- 
penditures (in millions) for sig- 
nificant fiscal years are shown 
below. 





Year Nonmilitary Military 
1940 $ 328 $ 22 
1945 500 600 
1950 1,050 700 
1951 (est.) 550 1,300 

Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in...... $37,907 ,666,819 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent........$34,146,952,779 
The Government owes....... 
Se Sey Sa ee $254,727,111,206 
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What’s wrong with the Voice 


It isn’t often that President Tru- 
man—a firm respecter of Congress’s 
right to act independently—singles out 
a specific bill and tries to goad Con- 
gress into action he thinks necessary. 
But on April 5 he did just that. 

Pressing for a supplemental appro- 
priation of $97.5 million for the Voice 
of America, he reminded Congress that 
the VOA was vital “to help us win the 
battle for the minds and hearts of men.” 
The next day the House Appropriations 
Committee responded by slashing Tru- 
man’s request by 90% and approved 
only $9,533,939. 

Last fortnight the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee, reflecting the mood of 
the House, made exactly the same rec- 
ommendation. 

The Voice bill was no victim of 
partisan politics. Almost a year ago 
Senators Bricker, Capehart, Bridges, 
Mundt, Hendrickson, Ives, Hugh Butler, 
Wherry and Wiley—none of whom has 
been guilty of pro-Trumanism—wrote 
to the President: 

“... We need more funds and a 
great expansion of facilities. ... Mr. 
President, let us declare total mobiliza- 
tion and total engagement of our psy- 
chological and spiritual forces. . . .” 

Instead, the Senate action was a 
clear-cut vote of no confidence in the 
ability of the VOA, as it is today, “to 
help us win the battle. . . .” The House 
Committee was, as chairman John Roo- 
ney, a Democrat from Brooklyn, N.Y., 
said, “very much disappointed in the 
accomplishments and progress made 
[by the VOA] to date.” 

Although neither House nor Senate 
committee reported in great detail spe- 
cific instances of “mismanagement and 
poor planning” of the Voice, these 
faults do exist: 


I—Ignorance of Policy 


Today the Voice is in many re- 
spects the ill-used orphan ward of the 
State Department. Although President 
Truman spoke on March 21 of making 
the Government propagandists full part- 
ners in policymaking, nothing has been 
done, other than talk, to bring that 
about. 

Again on April 2 it was suggested 
that a new Psychological Strategy 
Board be appointed to direct political 
warfare activities and to have equal 
powers with other vital agencies on the 
President’s National Security Council. 
This has not yet been done. 


Ili—Bureaucratic Slowness 


Rather than making the “propa- 
ganda program ...a major instrument 
of national policy [with] the standing 
and support it deserves,” as former 


ECA director Paul G. Hoffman urges, 
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the State Department forces the Voice 
to work in this way: 

An expert proposes a new program 
for the “campaign of truth.” The idea 
goes to Charles M. Hulten, general 
manager of VOA. Hulten relays the 
idea to Edward W. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
Barrett sends it to James E. Webb, 
Under Secretary of State. Webb sends 
it to a committee. The committee sends 
it to Secretary of State Dean G. Ache- 
son. 

Then, if the idea is approved, it 
follows the same route back. Fre- 
quently, by the time it reaches the desk 
of the man who is to execute it, it is so 
out of date as to be completely useless, 


III— News Vacuum 


The State Department does prac- 
tically nothing to help VOA “tell the 
story of America.” Voice correspond- 
ents, who are supposed to gather infor- 
mation much like newspaper reporters, 
aren’t eligible in either the House or 
Senate Press Galleries. (Tass, the Rus- 
sian news agency, and the Daily Worker 
are.) The one Voice correspondent as- 
signed to cover the Korean War gets no 
press credentials, enjoys none of the 
privileges of a private correspondent. 

Although Voice reporters can at- 
tend Presidential press conferences, 
Press Secretary Joseph Short refuses to 
give them any “advance” on _ policy 
statements from the White House, a 
service generally recognized as essen- 
tial to efficient psychological warfare. 

State Department Press Officer Mi- 
chael McDermott, according to VOA 
correspondents and writers, refuses to 
release advance information on State 
Department announcements. On the 
morning of General MacArthur’s dis- 
missal, VOA broadcasts meticulously 
ignored the fact that the British might 
in any way be involved. 

Yet at 11 a.m. that same morning 
McDermott announced that the State 
Department had been holding for ten 
days a British proposal that Formosa be 
turned over to the Red Chinese. 


IV—Competence 


Many of the Voice’s executives and 
political experts appear to be politically 
immature and less than competent. 

For example, on the morning fol- 
lowing the MacArthur dismissal, Edwin 
M. J. Kretzmann, associate chief for 
political policy in New York, told the 
writers who prepare broadcasts in 33 
different languages that “the Great De- 
bate is now, to all intents and purposes, 
over.” Kretzmann’s remarks were in- 
tended to guide the writers. 





of America 


In the same office Eric Halling, 
chief of the news department (a sort of 
city room), had no idea of how much 
copy, expressed in terms of the size of 
an average newspaper, his staff turned 
out each day. 

Foy D. Kohler, chief of the office of 


International Information in New York, 


. didn’t know what stand the Scripps- 


Howard papers were taking on the 
President’s ouster order, because “I 
haven’t had a chance to read the papers 
in the last three days.” 


V—Lag in Rebuttal 


Except for Central Intelligence 
Agency files and scattered reports from 
U.S. embassies, the Voice has virtually 
no idea of what Soviet Russia is beam- 
ing into its satellite nations and to free 
nations. 

The CIA monitor reports are not 
designed to assist the VOA. “We have 
never asked CIA to improve or increase 
any particular kind of service,” says 
Lowell Glucas, a VOA editorialist, “be- 
cause we've been so pleased with what 
we have gotten so far.” As a matter of 
fact there is a two- to five-day lag in 
the CIA reports, thus preventing VOA 
from broadcasting immediate answers 
to Russian propaganda. 


VI—Loose Controls 


Neither VOA executives nor State 
Department policy experts make a final 
check of any broadcast before it is 
transmitted. 

Rightly enough, Glucas pointed out 
that any writer or broadcaster who sent 
out an anti-American program might 
be caught by CIA monitoring. “But,” 
he admitted, “we have no way of cor- 
recting errors of omission or controlling 
interpretations which might be affected 
by voice inflections or emphasis.” 


Vil—Policy by the Press 


The Voice gets more of its policy 
guidance from U.S. newspapermen than 
from the Administration. 

For example, a confidential direc- 
tive from Washington to New York 
writers, dated April 12, said in part: 
..+ “Lippmann [Walter] is o.k. So is 
some of Baldwin (Times p. 18) [Han- 
son Baldwin of the New York Times] 
and, in longer piece, a little of Reston 
(Times p. 8) [James Reston of the New 
York Times]. But D. Lawrence does 
not help [David Lawrence, publisher 
of U.S. News and World Report}.” 

The same morning, Kohler’s “story 
conference”—during which he under- 
took to advise on the MacArthur story, 
the German co-determination question, 
the British budget and Universal Mili- 
tary Training in the U.S.—lasted just 
12 minutes. 
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The draft: 
who and when? 


“Who’s going?” It’s the biggest 
question for young Americans today, as 
the draft shadows their immediate hopes 
of college and a career. The question 
nagged many a reservist, too, who 
thought he’d given his due to Uncle Sam. 
Here’s how prospects shaped up this 
week: 

Strength: The Army has a goal of 


1,552,000 men by June 30; the Air Force © 


1,060,000 men by the fall of 1952; the 
Navy more than 810,000 men by June 
1952 and the Marine Corps nearly 200,- 
000 men by that month. Until interna- 
tional tensions are eased, America’s mini- 
mum strength must be about 34% million 
men in uniform. Enlistments satisfy about 
one third of that need. Draftees must 
make up the bulk of the 2 million-man 
gap. Not many more than half of the 
million youngsters who become draft- 
eligible each year meet present induction 
requirements, 

Draft: All men must register with 
their local draft board when they reach 
18. They become liable for induction any 
time after their 19th birthday, or before 
their 26th. They face 21 months of train- 
ing and service, plus three to five years 
in the Reserve subject to recall. 

Deferment: Induction can be post- 
poned—if a man is physically, mentally 
or morally unfit or if he is married. Men 
who have served at least 90 days during 
the last shooting war (except reservists) 
are exempt. Clergymen or divinity stu- 
dents, conscientious objectors and sole 
surviving sons where brothers have died 
or been killed while with U.S. armed 
forces also are exempt. A man in work 
vital to the nation’s health, safety or wel- 
fare will not be inducted—for at least a 
year. Men deferred become liable for in- 
duction if their status changes before 
they’re 26. 
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Students: The high school gradu- 
ate can go to college for a year before 
being called. During that time he can 
take a test to show learning capacity. A 
score better than 70 (the average mark) 
together with his general grades can de- 
fer him for a second year. Success in 
yearly tests can get a man through col- 
lege before he’s inducted. He has 30 days 
after graduation to find an essential job 
if he still wants to stay out of uniform. 

New Law: Under pending legisla- 
tion, draftees will serve 24 months, plus 
six years in the Reserve. Married men 
will have to have a child or other second 
dependent to be deferred. Those deferred 
will remain liable for service until they’re 
35. 

Enlistment: The boy planning a 
military career can enlist at 17 for three 
years. The youngster who wants to end 
the draft uncertainty can volunteer for 
immediate induction at 19. 

Reserves: The services are trying 
to cut use of reservists. Enlisted men in 
the inactive reserve are fairly safe, but 
officers, members of organized reserve 
units or men with special skills who have 
not yet been called remain liable to in- 
voluntary recall. 


Hidden treasure 
in ‘surplus’ ships 


It may not take much acumen these 
days to come off best in a deal with the 
Government, but this particular venture 
was too lucrative for Congress to over- 
look. In 1947 a little group of men, tipped 
off by five-percenter Joseph H. Rosen- 
baum, put up $100,000, borrowed an- 
other $9.7 million from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., and bought five “sur- 
plus” tankers from the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Four years later they sold the tank- 
ers for a net gain of nearly $2.8 million. 


Dell for Pathfinder 
“I wouldn’t hesitate too long—soon as they’ve got all the doctors and dentists they 
want, they’re like as not to start calling plumbers.” 





Sabtduationad 
Dawson. He finally accepts a “request” 
to testify on RFC loans. (SEE: New boss) 


The men who engineered this coup in- 
cluded former Representative Joseph E. 
Casey (D.-Mass.), Fleet Admiral William 
F. (“Bull”) Halsey, the late ex-Secre- 
tary of State Edward Stettinius and 
Julius C. Holmes, now U.S. Minister in 
London. . 

Casey claimed—and will shortly 
claim again before a Senate sub-commit- 
tee headed by Democrat Clyde Hoey of 
North Carolina—that there was nothing 
illegal about his group’s transaction. 

The Flag of Panama. But Hoey 
and his colleagues found it hard to 
stomach the fact that, by means of Pan- 
amanian registry, the fledgling ship- 
owners had dodged huge U.S. taxes, paid 
only a 25% capital gains tax on their 
profit. 

They found it even harder to swal- 
low the news cropping up this week: The 
“Delaware Tanker Corporation,” which 
bought the boats last fall from Casey & 
Co., allegedly through the good offices of 
Ernest A. Simpson (ex-husband of the 
Duchess of Windsor), was likely to reap 
further huge profits from a 200% rise in 
tanker rentals. 


A new boss for 


the shaky RFC 


The Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating influence and favoritism in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pre- 
pared to swing back into high gear this 
week. 

Though his name had been fre- 
quently associated with charges of undue 
influence in the giant Government lend- 
ing agency, Presidential Assistant Donald 
S. Dawson had ignored all overtures to 
testify. 

Last week, with patience running 
out, the subcommittee formally asked him 
to appear. Dawson telephoned chairman 
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J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.) that he 
would “be glad to comply.” 

Then, in a letter to Fulbright, he ex- 
plained that his slowness in responding 
had been caused by Harry Truman, who 
had finally allowed him to do so only “be- 
cause of the widespread publicity which, 
if allowed to remain unanswered, might 
seriously tend to damage my reputation.” 

New Broom. Meanwhile, W. Stuart 
Symington, recently confirmed by the 
Senate as RFC’s sole director, briskly 
promised on Monday that the RFC would 
“bristle with integrity,” and operate 
henceforth as if in a goldfish bowl. 

At the same time a parade of wit- 
nesses showed up before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to urge ab- 
olition of the RFC. They were led by ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, who had a 
hand in creating the agency in 1932, and 
Jesse H. Jones, its former head. Said 
Hoover: “Corruption in government af- 
fects the pockets of all taxpayers, but 
far worse, it affects the morals of a people 
and lowers their respect for government.” 

Despite thé unanimity of the first 
witnesses, chances are that Congress will 
spare the RFC—but not without a 
stormy debate. 


Fall guy 


Tommy Paiva Jr., age 2%, fell 
last week from the window of his apart- 
ment in a housing project on New 
York’s lower East Side, hurtled down 
15 stories, crunched sickeningly into 


* some shrubbery at the base of the build- 


ing. Tommy’s only serious injury was a 
broken thigh. Said he, busy playing with 
a toy pistol in his hospital bed: “I feel 
good. Bang, bang.” 





Wide World 
Symington. New one-man “board” prom- 
ises “bristling integrity.’ (SEE: Boss) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 





OOPS! a mistake! 


The price of beefsteak is pretty 
high. So Mr. Michael V. DiSalle, 
head of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion (hereafter known as OOPS!), is 
slapping on controls. 

Your butcher has been given the 
OOPS regulations. Ask him whether 
he understands them! My butcher 
didn’t. He asked the county OOPS 
office to explain what he was supposed 
to do. They told him to figure it out 
for himself. 

Thus the farce begins. The great 
U.S. Government issues orders which 
its agents cannot explain, though they 
have the power to arrest the butcher. 


Meanwhile cattle feeders are 
looking ahead. They are the men who 
raise and buy the corn and feed that 
puts beefsteaks on the frames of the 
cattle. Most of the cattle are born 
and grow up on the ranges of the 
West and South. Ranchmen sell to 
feeders. Beef supplies being low and 
demand high, feeder cattle have been 
expensive. Knowing that a ceiling is 
going to be put on the price packers 
can pay for finished animals, the 
farmer-feeder may decide not to take 
his usual risks by fattening cattle. 
He can always sell his corn. So more 
thin cattle will go to the stockyard 
and less beef will reach the shops. 

Black market beef prices will go 
on higher. Consumers, finding beef 
scarcer, will turn to pork and poultry. 
Demand will raise these other meat 
prices. OOPS will have to put con- 
trols on them, as well as on eggs and 
fish. 

Producers will find prices going 
up so high on hog and poultry feeds 
that they can no longer earn a profit. 
OOPS will therefore have to put ceil- 
ings on all grains and feed ingredients. 

Crops require fertilizer, ma- 
chinery and fuel. With ceilings on 
prices of feed crops, growers will 
figure whether to farm or do some- 
thing else. To keep things going, 
OOPS will have to freeze the prices of 
fertilizers and fuel and machinery. 

Every price freeze thus begets 
another. If one price is to be “stabil- 
ized” thousands of ceilings must 
eventually be established. Thousands 
of new employes must be hired on the 
OOPS payrolls to undertake the im- 
possible job of enforcement—thou- 
sands who would better be producing 
something. 

It has been said, perhaps without 
exact statistical basis, that for every 
person Government hires to regulate 
business, business has to hire four 
to do the paper work required by the 





Wide World 
DiSalle of OOPS. He has only one 
headache; the nation will have many. 


regulation. In some instances this is 
a known underestimate. These people 
produce nothing either. 

More important, the profit in- 
centive—the thing which induces 
people to take the risks and to do the 
work of production—is diminished. 
The net effect of price controls is to 
create scarcities. People can not 
satisfy their wants; prices lose all 
meaning. 

The foolish people who demand 
control of food prices do not see be- 
yond their noses. They overlook the 
fact that controls result in less food. 
They ignore the fact that because food 
is the basic human necessity whoever 
controls its supply and distribution 
has the power to control life itself. 
And that is too much power for Gov- 
ernment to be trusted to possess. 

% BS % 

Worst of all, OOPS has only 
two effects—both bad—upon inflation, 
which it is supposed to prevent. One 
is to increase inflation by reducing 
production. The other is to give people 
the false impression that the Admin- 
istration is trying to do anything about 
inflation. Behind the OOPS smoke 
screen spending grows bigger, and 
stupid monetary policies continue to 
cheapen our dollars. 

The price control powers in the 
Defense Production Act expire June 
30. If Congress can be persuaded not 
to extend these powers, this dangerous 
deception can be ended, and Amer- 
icans left free to produce. 

OOPS is a mistake. It should be 
stopped now, before it becomes no less 
a tragedy than the death of American 
freedom by suicide. 
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Strategy for freedom 


Churchill would clamp down on socialism, 


settle differences with U.S. 


Like a puckish cherub, Winston 
Spencer Churchill sat on the front bench 
of the Opposition Side of the House of 
Commons, his eyes twinkling. Once or 
twice he tried to put his feet on the 
Speaker’s table. Since the effort entailed 
sitting on his shoulder blades he abruptly 
gave it up and squirmed erect. Pausing 
only enough to glower across at Prime 
Minister Attlee, a shy gnome busily dood- 
ling on the Government front bench, he 
steamed out of the chamber, leaving the 
Laborites to answer a motion he had 
tabled earlier: 

“This House learns with anxiety,” 
Churchill had said, “that the rearmament 
program which it approved in February 
was based on estimates of defense pro- 
duction which were not accepted by the 
Ministers principally concerned. . . .” 

Churchill’s remarks, a move to over- 
throw the Labor Government, were as 
deft and gentle as a bee’s assault on a 
rose—a neat paraphrase of the reasons 
why Board of Trade President Harold 
Wilson, John Freeman (No. 2 man in the 
Supply Ministry), and Labor Minister 
Aneurin Bevan had quit Attlee’s cabinet. 

Though the stated reason for the re- 
volt of the Bevanites had been their con- 


viction that going ahead with British re- 
armament would wreck the Socialists’ 
program, it was more deep rooted than 
that. In his play for party power Bevan 
had, for example, run roughshod over the 
opposition of Attlee and the late Ernest 
Beviu to force the nationalization of the 
steel industry. Now he was confronted 
with two choices: He could bring down 
the Attlee Government by abstaining 
from the vote; or he could remain party- 
loyal if for no other reason than to keep 
the Tories out of control. 

Socialist Spectacles. Churchill had 
flung a telling challenge at the Bevanites 
and had said, in effect, stand up and be 
counted; either vote down this Govern- 
ment which has perpetrated a “swindle” 
or else disavow your principles for full 
Socialistic benefits “at any price,” in- 
cluding free dentures and eyeglasses. 

Even before the House had convened 
last May Day, the Conservative Whip had 
warned Churchill that his latest of many 
efforts to depose Attlee would fail. The 
Laborites would muster enough votes— 
with the ailing members of the “ambu- 
lance” majority on hand—to weather the 
crisis. 

But Churchill also knew that it 





" Acme 
Mr. & Mrs. Churchill. By September he hopes to replace Attlee. (SEE: Freedom) 
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Wide World 
Clement Attlee. He fights to retain con- 
trol of the Government. (SEE: Freedom) 


would be costly to Attlee’s party. By 
weaseling on his pledges to his followers 
and supporting the Government, Bevan 
has sounded a sour political note. By 
voting for Attlee, Bevan had told his con- 
stituents defense comes first, not dentures. 

The Last Mile? Though Labor had 
survived this test, it was evident that it 
could not survive many more. Its power 
has slumped steadily since it replaced the 
Conservative Government in 1945. Fol- 
lowing last year’s elections, Attlee re-, 
tained control by a scant ten seats in 
Commons. Today, if a general election 
were held, even the Socialist-slanted polls 
indicate the Conservatives would win by 
at least a 13% majority. 

The middle class voters who cast 
Labor ballots a year -ago are weary of 
40% income taxes. Miners and _ steel 
workers bitterly resent boosted taxes on 
beer and cigarettes. Housewives are dis- 
gusted with queues and rationing, busi- 
nessmen are groggy from increasing red 
tape. 

But those are only the symptoms of 
Britain’s real ills. If the Conservatives 
were to recapture power, at least 90% of 
the programs under the English welfare 
state would remain in force. It is not 
government philosophies which are under 
attack, but the methods by which those 
philosophies become fact. It is not “that” 
full employment and nationalization will 
be achieved, but “how” it is to be done, 
which will probably cost Labor its con- 
trol. 

In 1945 Labor rode into power, 
apostles of the Keynesian theory that in- 
flation and Government pump-priming 
were the cures for depression. But be- 
tween 1945 and 1949, when national pro- 
duction had stimulus from the demands 
of post-war reconstruction, civilian de- 
mands for goods and large requests from 
overseas buyers, there was little need for 
pump-priming—and better reason to de- 
flate than to inflate. Nevertheless, during 
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Acme 
Mr. & Mrs. Bevan. He belied principles to support Attlee. (SEE: Freedom) 


these years under Labor’s sponsorship, 
Britain undertook scores of programs— 
investment, housing, school, broader wel- 
fare benefits, etc. 

And to pay the bill—or more impor- 
tant, to avoid bankruptcy—Britain had 
but one technique: vast expansion of 
Government control and spending, with 
resulting heavier taxation; and along with 
this a continuing extension of the nation- 
alization of basic industries. 

Many of these, like the nationaliza- 
tion of the coal and transport industries, 
Britons could accept. But doubts began 
to arise with the disastrous failure of 
the African groundnuts (peanuts) scheme 
at a cost of more than $100 million. The 
steel and iron industries will fall far 
short of last year’s record output of 
16,290,000 tons, under private ownership. 

Dwindling Food. The doubts have 
given way to bitter disillusionment, 
brought home tragically each day by 
tinier and tinier meat rations. Coupled 
with domestic dissatisfaction has been in- 
ternational unrest. Bevan’s harsh accusa- 
tions that Britain was riding to catas- 
trophe on the coattails of American im- 
perialism shocked many an Englishman. 
The memories of conflict, the fear of war 
and the sweetness of victory are too re- 
cent for the voters to forget their friend 
across the Atlantic or the man who 
proved one of the greatest leaders in time 
of peril Britain has ever known. 

Thus, at a time that competent ad- 
ministration is Britain’s most crying need, 
Churchill is ready for the call. He has 
skillfully flanked his command with 
capable men—Anthony Eden, Lord Wool- 
ton and others. From a domestic aspect 
Churchill’s program, while not detailed, 
is easy to perceive. It would be basically 
the application of brakes to the Socialists’ 
plans. The steel and iron industries are 
not so deep-rooted in nationalization that 
they cannot be returned to private own- 
érs without disturbance. The expansion 
of welfare and health services would be 
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arrested. Credit controls would be tight- 
ened and there would be drastic cuts in 
Government costs. 

Stay-at-Home. To put into effect 
his international “strategy for freedom” 
for Britain and Britons, Churchill would 
probably immediately embark on the pro- 
gram he intended to outline in a speech 
at Philadelphia last week. This was can- 
celed because he wanted to be at home 
for the Government crisis and because he 
did not wish to project himself into a 
political debate in the U.S. In the vein 
that has become his hallmark as an ora- 
tor, Churchill intended to plead for a 
joint Anglo-American foreign’ policy, 
“based on statesmanship rather than 
politics.” 

“We must work ever closer with the 
United States’. . . to create a united Eu- 
rope,” was the substance of what Church- 
ill planned to say, “in which Great Brit- 
ain will play her part. .. . If Europe can 
be united it-can only be through a grow- 
ing sense of brotherhood among all states 
and nations, acting and living as entities. 
This way alone can the well-being of the 
vast mass of ordinary people and simple 
families and homes be revived and main- 
tained [as] the anti-Communist conspir- 
acy.” 

From these excefpts it may be con- 
cluded that with Churchill in power, the 
disputes between U.S. and Britain over 
Formosa, Red China and perhaps the 
whole Far East might speedily be re- 
solved; that Britain would take a firm 
role in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, and the future role of Spain in 
NATO and with the U.N. might be deter- 
mined quickly. 

The overthrow of Attlee’s Govern- 
ment, forcing a general election, could 
come almost at any moment—and from 
any major issue. Traditionally, general 
elections are avoided between June and 
September because most of Britain is in 
Brighton—vacationing. 

Even if Attlee’s fall doesn’t come by 


the end of June, Churchill, who is 76, 
will not be idle. His days are still far 
fuller than those of the average man. He 
normally begins his day at 7:30 with a 
steaming hot bath. 

He has breakfast alone, in bed—the 
only meal he normally eats without the 
company of his lovely wife “Clemmie.” 
(“Years ago,” Churchill says, “I decided 
to eat breakfast alone to preserve my 
marriage.”) At 9:30, after wading 
through the day’s papers and personal 
mail, he emerges from his “morning 
soliloquy” to begin work with his secre- 
tarial staff. 

Lighting his first choice-Havana 
cigar (he smokes six a day), he begins 
dictation: speeches, his memoirs or mem- 
oranda to his political colleagues. 

At lunch, he may continue to work. 
He catnaps; then, barring urgent politi- 
cal demands, he walks with Clemmie, 
paints or watches the running of his 
French-bred race horses. 

Most nights he attends some official 
dinner, but once it’s over he hustles into 
his one-piece blue siren (air raid) suit, 
open-collared white silk shirt and black 
velvet slippers with WSC embroidered in 
gold on the toes. 

After Midnight. The night’s work 
may last until 2 or 3 a.m. Hunched in a 
deep bucket chair, he often seems asleep. 
Only the frequent tinkle of ice in his 
brandy-and-soda glass proves he’s awake 
and at work. 

If the election fails to come in June 
Churchill will champ at the bit until 
September. Then Britons’ temporary re- 
spite from austerity through the produce 
of their small gardens will have ended— 
and belt-tightening will begin anew. 
Then, it is likely that Clement Attlee, 
tired and sick (ulcers), will release his 
dogged hold on the Government. Then it 
will be time for Winston Churchill to ask 
Eden again: “Anthony, how old was 
Gladstone when he formed his last Ad- 
ministration ?” 





Black Star 


Shinwell. The debate focused on his De- 
fense Ministry. (SEE: Freedom) 
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Cannon roar. “They're spending people like we spent ammunition.” (SEE: Korea) 


Korea: ‘Into the jaws of death’ 


Chinese mass attacks falter under artillery fire 


On his third visit to the Korean 
front last week, Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way saw United States firepower slaugh- 
ter the enemy by the thousands. “Maybe,” 
he said, “some day these people who are 
being used as cannon fodder will wake 
up and listen to reason.” 

General MacArihur’s successor as 
United Nations Commander in Chief 
might well wonder what his troops must 
do to convince the Chinese. Only 12 days 
after the Reds launched their spring of- 
fensive with a fresh cannon-fodder 
charge, the U.N. troops brought it to a 
bloody halt, ripped it apart and sent it 
fleeing toward the 38th Parallel—for re- 
grouping and possibly another try. 

But most Eighth Army field officers 
felt it might be some time before the 
Reds were ready to come down again. 
The first phase of the offensive, fought 
largely on the western front after a cen- 
tral breakthrough attempt had failed, 
cost the Communists more than 80,000 
casualties. During the thick of the fight- 
ing around Seoul, one officer told a front- 
line reporter: “They’re spending people 
like we spent ammunition.” 

Manpower vs. Mobility. Despite 
the Reds’ seemingly unlimited bank ac- 
count of men, they did not have enough 
to buy a victory. The mobility of Lt. Gen. 
James Van Fleet’s Eighth Army per- 
mitted the battle to be fought on his 
terms. And the general skillfully maneu- 
vered the enemy into the most devastating 
firepower yet amassed in Korea. 

U.N. tactics were ruthlessly simple. 
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As the first “human wave” of an attack 
rolled in, U.N. troops poured on the steel 
and lead until Chinese pressure became 
heavy. Then they pulled out in what their 
commanders aptly called “rolling with 
the punch.” When the smoke cleared 
away the Chinese had to follow to main- 
tain contact. When they did they ran 
into the Eighth Army’s hard right—the 
artillery. 

After the big guns took their toll 
they were withdrawn, leaving further 
slaughter to the airmen and foot soldiers. 
Once again the enemy, unmindful of 
losses, managed to fight his way through, 
Allied infantrymen fell back and the 
decimating process would start all over. 

Hot Artillery. The real kill in the 
first round of the battle was scored by 
the artillery. The big “Long Toms” and 
105-mm. and 155-mm. howitzers threw 
shells at the advancing Reds until the 
barrels softened from the firing. After 
a single barrage observers sometimes 
counted a thousand enemy dead and 
wounded. 

The U.S. was spending what it had 
the most of—ammunition. In one day on 
the western front, U.N. artillery units 
hurled 45,290 heavy shells into the Com- 
munist ranks. 

The enemy’s own artillery was light 
and easily knocked out by the Air Force, 
which broke all previous records for sor- 
ties in a single day. What the Chinese 
lacked most was air cover. Although a 
flight of Russian-built jets occasionally 
swooped out of “MIG Alley,” the 800 


planes reported available on protected 
Manchurian fields never showed. 

Whether or not Stalin would supply 
air cover for the next attack, intelligence 
officers could only guess. But even with- 
out it the enemy force in central Korea 
(more than 500,000 men, at least twice 
the U.N. fighting strength) was still a 
threat. Van Fleet said the enemy “has the 
capability of hitting again as hard as be- 
fore, or harder.” But, he added, with 
confidence: “The results will be the 
same!” 


For the record 


American casualties in Korea 
reached 62,799. The total included 9,603 
killed, 42,246 wounded, 10,950 missing. 

ee Narriman Sadek, 17-year-old 
commoner, became the bride of King 
Farouk and new Queen of Egypt. In 
keeping with Moslem custom she re- 
mained at her mother’s home during the 
all-male wedding ceremony. The King 
signed the marriage contract at Koubbeh 
Palace; a 10l-gun salute boomed from 
the Cairo citadel. Six hours later the new 
Queen rode through flower-strewn streets 
in a crimson Rolls-Royce to join the King 
for a $3 million reception. Thousands 
watched the festivities on television— 
TV’s debut in Cairo. 

e @ Border clashes continued be- 
tween Israel and Syria. Each nation ac- 
cused the other of taking the initiative 
in breaking the armistice arranged by 
U.N. 

e@ @ The Council of Europe accepted 
the West German Republic as a full- 
fledged partner on equal standing with 
the 13 other member nations. 

ee In Ireland, Premier John Cos- 
tello’s government quit because of Cabi- 
net rows over domestic issues. A new 
election will be held May 30. Some ob- 
servers said it may bring back former 
Premier Eamon de Valera who was 
ousted in February 1948. 

e @ Russia proposed a Big Five con- 
ference, with Red China sitting in, to 
discuss a peace treaty for Japan. Wash- 
ington saw this as a futile last-minute at- 
tempt to block Allied conclusion of a pact. 

e@ @ In Panama, the regime of Presi- 
dent Arias scrapped the 1946 constitu- 
tion, reverted to dictatorship in a move 
to stop what it called Communist-inspired 
runs on the government savings bank. 


Gls in Iceland 


Small (200 by 300 miles) Iceland 
(pop. 140,000) has no army, navy, air 
force or coast guard, but it is a full part- 
ner in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 

It played a strategic role in World 
War II. The United States stationed more 
than 30,000 troops there, built Keflavik 
Airport, one of the world’s best. Planes 
and ships operating out of Iceland pro- 
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Diamond Lotus. Princess Ubol Ratana 
and a happy mother. (SEE: Thailand’s) 


tected the American convoy runs to Rus- 
sia and Britain, warred on German sub- 
marine wolfpacks. 

Equally important was Keflavik’s 
role as a steppingstone on the bomber- 
fighter ferry route from North America 
to Europe. Without it, said General 
Eisenhower, the U.S. would have been un- 
able to maintain the troops we put in 
Europe. 

Well aware that Keflavik is about 
halfway on the 3,500-mile air route from 
Moscow to Newfoundland, NATO has 
been concerned over Iceland’s defense 
and asked the U.S. to undertake it. The 
U.S. and Iceland signed a defense agree- 
ment in Washington on Monday. First 
United States troops were promptly flown 
to Iceland as the advance guard of a 
defense force which will be built up 
gradually. 


Thailand’s lotus 


Thailand’s King Rama IX (Phumi- 
phon Adundet) acquired a crown and a 
bride a year ago. After the coronation in 
Bangkok the young royal couple (he’s 
23, she’s 18) went to Switzerland where 
the King continued his studies at Lau- 
sanne. There, three weeks ago, their first 
child, a daughter, was born. Last week 
young Queen Sirikit happily posed Prin- 
cess Ubol Ratana for her first picture 
(see cut). In the Thai language, the 
name means “Diamond Lotus.” 


New Nazis and Reds 
flop in Austria 


Dr. Burghard Breitner, 66, presi- 
dent of the Austrian Red Cross, is a vig- 
orous bachelor with a white mane, a 
shaggy mustache and a considerable in- 
terest in politics. Friends call him the 
“Angel of Siberia.” As a young army 
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doctor in World War I, he was captured 
by the Russians and sent to Siberia, 
where for six years he doctored fellow 
prisoners. 

The Nazi-like League of Independ- 
ents drafted Dr. Breitner to head its 
ticket in Sunday’s six-candidate presiden- 
tial election—Austria’s first by popular 
vote. Previous Presidents, since the Re- 
public was founded in 1918, were elected 
by Parliament. Voters in all occupation 
zones, including the Russian, turned out 
to cast their ballots. 

The League of Independents is a 
catchall organization in which many a 
former Nazi has found political haven. 
It favors Anschluss (union) of Austria 
and Germany. 

Dr. Breitner ran a poor third, but 
his party showed surprising strength. He 
carried Salzburg, United States Army 
headquarters city (he was born at nearby 
Mattsee), polled in all more than 660,000 
votes, 15% of the total. 

Reds on the Bottom. Dr. Heinrich 
Gleissner, candidate of acting President- 
Chancellor Leopold Figl’s conservative 
People’s Party, polled 40% of the vote. 
He had the backing of farmers, business- 
men and Catholics. About 50,000 votes 
behind, with a total of 39% was labor’s 
candidate, Socialist Dr. Theodor Koerner. 


The Communist candidate was a very 
poor fourth, polling only 4.9%. 

Since no candidate obtained the re- 
quired 51% majority, Gleissner and 
Koerner will go back to the polls in a 
May 27 runoff. 


Hitlers’ progress 


A German party with a Nazi flavor 
showed strength in its first big election 
test on Sunday. The Socialist Reich Party 
entered a slate in Lower Saxony state 
elections in the British zone. It ran 
fourth, but polled 11% of the vote (bet- 
ter than its pre-election forecast) and 
gained some 15 seats in the 145-member 
State Assembly. 


Socialism goes down 


Down Under 


Fed up with eight years of socialism, 
Australians voted the Labor Party out of 
power in December 1949. A coalition gov- 
ernment, representing the conservative 
Liberal and Country parties, took over, 


Death of a brave man 
Dr. Takashi Nagai, Japanese 


X-ray authority, became a human 
guinea pig even before the 1945 atomic 
bombing of Nagasaki killed 73,884, in- 
cluding his wife. During experiments at 
Nagasaki University he had exposed 
himself to radiation and was already 
feeling the effects. Exposure to the 
devastating atomic blast brought on 
complications. Dr. Nagai contracted 
leukemia. 

Realizing he was going to die, he 
dedicated his body and all of his talent 


to atomic research. Day by day he 
made careful analysis of his symptoms, 
wrote extensively about his findings. In 
all he wrote seven books. Some were 
best-selling novels concerning the A- 
bomb. 

Finally, with a white blood count 
of 330,000 (7,000 is normal), he was 
so weak that he could not leave his bed. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of fellow- 
scientists, he continued his study. Last 
week death at 43 ended his heroic serv- 
ice to the victims of future atomic wars. 
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Pathfinder 


Middle East no-man’s-land. Tehran goes back on a bargain and Britain stands to lose 25% of its oil supply. (SEE: Iran) 


with Liberal leader Robert G. Menzies as 
Prime Minister. 

The coalition had a clear majority 
in the House of Representatives, lower 
chamber of Australia’s Parliament, where 
it controlled 74 of 121 seats. But because 
many Labor senators were holdovers, the 
Socialists held a 34-26 edge in the Senate. 

The new government managed to put 
through some reforms, including a slight 
reduction in the income tax. But for the 
most part, the Socialists used their Senate 
advantage to stymie Menzies’ efforts to 
live up to his campaign promises to put 
Australia back on a free-enterprise com- 
petitive system and abolish government 
monopolies. Finally, after 16 months of 
trying to do business under this serious 
handicap, the Prime Minister exercised 
his constitutional right to dissolve both 
houses of Parliament and call for a new 
election. 

Appeal. In campaign speeches he 
explained: “We have come back to you, 
long before our due time, simply because 
the Labor Party refused to recognize the 
umpire’s decision. . .. What we ask for is 
a fair chance to carry out our existing pol- 
icy—in the sound Australian phrase, ‘a 
fair go.’” 

Last week, with the count still in- 
complete pending returns from outlying 
districts, it seemed that the voters had 
given Menzies “a fair chance for a fair 
go.” The coalition retained its edge in the 
House by the smaller margin of 69-52. 
But in the Senate the Socialists lost their 
majority. 

At the end of the week the coalition 
apparently held a 31-29 edge. Optimists 
said it might go up to 33-27 when final 
returns were in. 
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Iran lights a fuse 
in the oil fields 


A European came home from Per- 
sia two centuries ago and wrote of its 
wonders. Petroleum, he said, “is used in 
varnishing and painting, and in Physick, 
too. . . . Also the meanest sort of people 
burn the Oyl that is made of it.” 

A century and a half later in 1901, 
William Knox D’Arcy, an Englishman, 
went out to Iran to prospect for oil. The 
government gave him exclusive rights to 
explore in the southern part of Iran. 
Seven years later, at Masjid-i-Sulaimin, 
125 miles from the tip of the Persian 
Gulf, D’Arcy brought in Iran’s first free- 
flowing well. 

Today, thanks to British capital and 
skill, Iran is the world’s fourth-largest 
producer of oil. It produces a third of 
the entire Middle East output. Its 71 
wells produce about 700,000 barrels a 
day—30 million tons a year. 

In 1933, the Tehran government 
forced a new contract on the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (AIOC). Under the 
agreement, which was to run to 1993, 
the AIOC agreed to pay a higher price 
for the oil it took from its concession 
(see map). Both parties agreed no 
change in the contract could be made 
without mutual consent. 

With Regrets. Last week Iran went 
back on its bargain. Mohammad Reza 
Shah Pahlevi signed an act which gave 
the government power to take over the 
$536 million, 56% British-owned AIOC. 
The Shah was a reluctant partner to this 


breach of contract. His hand was forced 
by the 100 powerful families who con- 
trol Iran’s wealth and its Parliament 
(Majlis). 

Despite the opposition of the Shah, 
who is friendly to the West, the Majlis 
put through the nationalization decree. 
The Shah lacks the power of veto; he had 
no choice but to sign the law. 

By nationalizing its oil industry, 
Iran has temporarily cut its ties to the 
West and, in effect, withdrawn into a 
no-man’s-land without allies. The Irani- 
ans have allowed themselves three months 
to draw up a program for taking over 
Britain’s substantial operation. 

Frozen Assets. Iran needs outside 
skills and outside capital (the govern- 
ment has been living on funds borrowed 
from AIOC) to cash in on its oil wealth. 
Britain retains the inside track because 
it can supply the capital, the know-how 
and the world-wide marketing setup. 

But Russia can be expected to do its 
share of bidding. It is not likely to pass 
up this chance to get the oil it so des- 
perately needs to carry out its program 
for global conquest. Soviet Ambassador 
Ivan Sadchikov, dean of the Tehran 
diplomatic corps, was the first caller on 
Iran’s new Premier, Mohammad Mossa- 
degh, who replaced pro-West Ala Hus- 
sein on April 29. Undoubtedly the am- 
bassador’s report got top priority in 
Moscow, and Stalin may soon be expected 
to show his hand. 

Without Iran’s oil to help fuel its 
planes, ships, tanks and vehicles, the 
West’s ability to defend itself would be 
greatly handicapped. Some observers 
feel, therefore, that Britain will, if neces- 
sary, use force to protect its investment 


PATHFINDER 


in Iran. If Russia is itching for a scrap 
—World War III—it could use this as an 
excuse to move in. 


Yogis for ‘peace’ 


The “Great Yogi and Philosopher 
of Kashmir,” Swami Shantananda Ma- 
haraj, had a few words for thousands of 
fellow-saints and yogis gathering for a 
gigantic peace rally in Delhi last week: 

“The world ship... has _ been 
wrecked in mid-ocean. The hue and cry 
of the destitute, desolate sufferers has 
awakened the Great Angels of Peace from 
their spiritual slumber of ecstasy in the 
Himalayan caves. They are now rushing 
down to Delhi . . . to rescue the drown- 
ing mankind. . . . The whole world, ex- 
cepting India, being intoxicated with 
pride of man and material power, is pre- 
paring for death and destruction. I beg 
the lunatic children of God to come to 
their senses.” 

Litany. To show them the way, rep- 
resentatives of religious sects in the Hima- 
layas had come to Delhi for four days 
of ceremony. Clad in flowing orange robes 
and carrying images and begging bowls, 
they went through a 24-hour recitation of 
the names of their gods and an all-day 
prayer to the sacred fire. 

More direct was the proposal of 
Shivan Chida Nand Gir, leader of 50,000 
nudist monks (Gir had to compromise 
his religious” principles by wearing 


enough clothes to get by the police). He 
suggested that President Truman and 
Joseph Stalin meet for peace talks in 
the nude. Said Gir: “It would create an 


°° 


atmosphere of ‘I have nothing to hide’. 


Wide World 
India’s Gir. He wore enough to get by 
the police (SEE: Yogis) 
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THE WORLD AND US 





by Felix Morley 





Iran and Henry Grady 


Henry Francis Grady, genial, 
burly, level-headed troubleshooter for 
the Department of State, has held many 
responsible posts—but none more so 
than his ambassadorship to Iran. 

The quality of Mr. Grady’s diplo- 
macy may well decide whether or not 
Iran swings into the Soviet orbit, under 
the leadership of its well-organized, 
well-financed Tudeh (Communist) 
Party. 

* © # 

Iran (Persia) is vitally important 
economically because of its mineral 
deposits and huge oil reserves. The lat- 
ter have been largely developed by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., in which the 
British government owns a majority 
interest. 

The refinery of this company, at 
Abadan at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, was developed during the last 
war with American lend-lease funds 
and now rates among the largest and 
best in the world. The output early this 
year was running 650,000 barrels a 
day. All of the British Navy is fueled 
with Iranian oil. In addition, France, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey and India de- 
pend upon it for their industrial needs. 

For months now, a tide of nation- 
alist sentiment has been rising in this 
land of the Shahs, rendered the more 
bitter because for many years Persia 
was divided into British and Russian 
spheres of influence. During this pe- 
riod the British obtained concessions, 
which still have years to run, to exploit 
Iranian oil. 


Thus the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
has become the symbol of foreign in- 
fluence in Iran. And Russia, after an 
abortive intervention in -1946, has clev- 
erly abstained from bringing any pres- 
sure on’ Iran, while instructing the 
Tudeh Party to work against the 
British. 

This spring the Iranian Majlis 
(Parliament) voted to nationalize the 
oil industry, thus giving the British 
Labor Government—itself an advocate 
of nationalization—acute embarrass- 
ment. Premier Hussein Ala, Iran’s for- 
mer Ambassador in Washington and a 
strong anti-Communist, took office to 
delay application of the law. 

‘Strikes and riots, in which sev- 
eral English employes of the Anglo- 
Iranian Co. lost their lives, promptly 
flamed out at Abadan and other cen- 
ters. Oil production has been cut in 
half and Hussein Ala was forced to 
resign. His place was taken by Dr. 
Mohammed Mossadegh, an aged and 
highly emotional nationalist, whom the 





International 
Grady. A troubleshooter finds trouble 
in the explosive oilfields of Iran. 


Communists deride as “the weeping 
leader.” 

Dr. Mossadegh is pledged to force 
immediate nationalization of the great 
British company, something that can 
only lead to chaos. Iran lacks techni- 
cians to run the industry, yet vitally 
needs the royalties the English pay. 

Russia will gain very little oil if 
the Anglo-Iranian is taken from Brit- 
ish control. There are no facilities for 
transporting the fuel across Iran. But 
Britain would lose a major source of 
oil, and together with France, Italy and 
other countries would have to turn to 
the U.S. for help. Riots in Abadan 
could mean gasoline rationing here. 

¥ ¥ + 

On May Day in Tehran the Iran- 
ian Communists, confident of eventual 
success, began to show their hand. 
They hailed the fight of Communist 
China against “American aggression,” 
cheered the “heroic nations of the Sov- 
iet Union” and made fun of Premier 
Mossadegh, whom they expect to oust. 

It is a hot potato for Ambassador 
Grady, sent to Iran last year after bril- 
liant service in India and Greece. He 
cannot endorse the hated “British im- 
perialism,” but must nevertheless 
prove that British exploitation of Iran’s 
oil is far better than communism. 

Fortunately Mr. Grady has always 
been at his best in a crisis. An able 
economist and businessman, as well as 
a skillful diplomat, the State Depart- 
ment has nobody better for this tough 
job. That, let it be said to Secretary 
Acheson’s credit, is why Ambassador 
Grady is there. 











Egypt’s Doria Shafik 


battles the men 


The late Mme. Hoda Sharaoui 
Pasha, Egypt’s Susan B. Anthony, took a 
fancy to Doria Shafik when she was an 
Alexandria schoolgirl. “Doria,” she said 
one day, “you will go far. You ought to 
go to school in France.” Doria Shafik took 
her advice, went to the Sorbonne in Paris, 
acquired a husband (fellow-student Nour 
Ragai, now a law professor at Cairo’s 
Fuad University) and a Ph.D. 

Back in Cairo in 1941 Dr. Shafik 
went job-hunting. First call. was Fuad 
University. The dean said: “My dear, you 
are too pretty for a teacher.” . 

Thus, by default, Doria Shafik be- 
came a journalist. In 1944, she was made 
editor of La Femme Nouvelle, a fashion 
magazine. Later, with her husband’s back- 
ing, she bought Egypt’s first Arabic 
language women’s magazine, Bent El-Nil 
(Daughter of the Nile). She also acquired 
La Femme Nouvelle and Kat Kut, a 
children’s magazine. 

A letters-to-the-editor column was a 
Bent El-Nil feature, intended as a house- 
keepers’ forum. Instead, Editor Shafik 





Wide World 


Doria Shafik. “Maybe I'll have to go 
to jail.” (SEE: Egypt’s) 


found most of the contributions were 
beefs about women’s inferior social posi- 
tion, about polygamy and the ease of 
divorce. 


OVERSEAS WIT 


We hear they are going to nation- 
alize crime to make sure it doesn’t pay. 
—Daily Express, London. 

* *« * 

A Russian composer was accused 
by a censorship committee of having 
“bourgeois formalism” and a “subver- 
sive” element in his works. The as- 
tounded composer replied that on the 
contrary, his music was free from all 
“subjacent phrasing” and was tinged 
only with “melodic purity.” 

“It is useless for you to vie in 


The People, London 
“Blimey! Fancy them turning it up just 
before the Festival tourists arrived.” 
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cunning with us,” a committee member 
answered. “It is not purely by chance 
that your melodies are full of sighs.” 
—Revue de la Pensée Frangaise. 

* *& 

The Swiss high command has a 
simple plan in case of a surprise Rus- 
sian attack. The entire watch produc- 
tion of Switzerland will be thrown be- 
fore the onrushing Reds. The Swiss 
figure the Russians will spend so much 
time fighting over the watches that the 
attack will be forgotten. 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 

* * * 

In Prague the police arrested an 
old man for distributing leaflets. At 
headquarters, his dirty knapsack proved 
to contain nothing more harmful than 
a handful of blank sheets of paper. 
“What’s the meaning of this?” the 
police demanded. 

The old man smiled and replied, 
“The people know what I mean.” 
—Digest of Digests, Sydney, Australia. 

* * & 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A Moscow radio station began a 
quiz show in imitation of the American 
giveaways. On the first one the an- 
nouncer questioned a worker from the 
audience: “For one ruble—who is the 
great Soviet hero?” 

“Stalin,” replied the worker. 

“For two rubles—who is the great- 
est Soviet scientist?” 

“Stalin.” 

“For five rubles—who is the great- 
est man in history?” 


The facile mind under Madame Shaf- 
ik’s arched brows and black pompadour 
went to work and in 1948 she organized 
a group to speak for Egypt’s women. She 
called it Bent El-Nil Union. She set this 
goal: “We must be in the government in 
order to protect ourselves.” 

To Egypt’s all-male legislature Ma- 
dame Shafik’s proposal was absurd. Qual- 
ifying women to vote, said one, “would 
be giving each married man two votes. 
That’s undemocratic.” Said Gallad Pasha, 
editor of the powerful Journal d’Egypte: 
“It will take another 25 years for our 
women to be sufficiently educated.” 

March. But Madame Shafik, 36 and 
the mother of two daughters, was in no 
mood to wait 25 years. In February, she 
led 1,000 women in a march*on Parlia- 
ment. They carried banners and shouted: 
“Down with Parliament without women.” 
Some legislators were angry; some took it 
as an “amusing joke brightening up the 
gloomy international scene.” 

Madame Shafik has been warned that 
another demonstration will mean jail. But 
that doesn’t frighten her. Last week she 
was planning a new campaign against 
the government. “Maybe,” she said, “I'll 
have to go to jail to show them we're 
serious.” 


Novedades, Mexico 
Shopper: “I can’t carry that pack- 

age if it weighs ten pounds.” 
Grocer: “Don’t worry, sefiora. On 
these scales ten pounds isn’t much!” 


“Stalin.” 

“Excellent! For our final jackpot 
question we have an easy one. Who is 
buried in Lenin’s tomb?” 

“Stalin,” answered the worker. 

“For that,” said the announcer, 
“you win an all-expense trip to Si- 
beria!” 

* © # 
From London: 

Although the British have heard 
a lot about MacArthur lately, they have 
not been overly impressed. One cabbie, 
asked what he thought of the general, 
replied: “Well, frankly speaking, guv’- 
nor, I really don’t believe the bloke can 
walk on the water!” 
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It is reliably estimated that over 70% of all automobiles stolen have the keys in them. 
And hiding them in the glove compartment is only slightly less foolish than leaving 
them in the ignition switch. Don't be an easy mark for car thieves or reckless young- 
sters. Even if you are parking for only five minutes—lock the ignition—roll up the 
windows—lock the doors. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 
advancing this cause. 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 








WASHINGTON TALK 





Senator Moody 


moves downstairs 


With due dignity, the gentleman 
from Michigan took his oath of office. 
At 3:23 Vice-President Barkley yielded 
the chair to him as a special courtesy. 
At 3:24 he became the first Senator in 
living memory to be spitballed from the 
Press Gallery. 

Blair Moody, 49-year-old successor 
to the late Arthur H. Vandenberg and 
onetime Washington correspondent for 
the Detroit News, took the genial barrage 
in good part, grinned and remarked: 
“Well, they’re bombing me already.” 

It’s unlikely, however, that Moody 
will remain a regular target for his for- 
mer colleagues; they respect him too 
much. A hustler who filed wads of copy 
each day to Detroit, he also managed to 
run on the side a network radio program, 
Meet Your Congress. When his wife was 
asked if Moody’s new job as Senator 
would keep him more on the go, she said, 
“It’s hardly conceivable that he could be 
busier than he has been, no matter what 
he became.” 

Politics to Order. Another thing 
the Press Gallery likes about Moody: He 
knows the score but doesn’t consider him- 
self the ump. Until he received the ap- 
pointment, nobody was even sure whether 
he was a Democrat or a Republican. 
Pressed for an answer, Moody admitted 
genially that he became a Democrat “at 
midnight last Sunday”"—when Governor 


‘Detroit News 
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G. Mennen Williams gave him the job. 

Newsmen will continue to see a good 
deal of Moody, both on and off the Senate 
floor. For one thing, he climbs the stairs 
to the Press Gallery to use the phone. 
(“There’s more privacy up here than 
there is in the cloakroom.”) And he will 
continue to run his radio show. “I will 
take off the Senate hat,” he explained, 
“and put on my old reporter’s hat.” 

For a long while the old hat may 
fit better than the new one. Just now, at 
any rate, when someone calls, “Senator!” 
Moody looks around with a mild interest 
to sce which one has come in. 


Partnership 


Representing the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Criminal Division in hearings on 
the Hill last fortnight was an official re- 
joicing in the name of Golden Dagger. 
His obvious teammate for undercover ac- 
tivities: Adelia B. Kloak of the Women’s 
Bureau, Labor Department. 


Going up 


Scheduled to attend the DAR con- 
vention last fortnight, Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) dug out his formal 
attire, found—too late for shopping— 
that he had no black shoes. Hailing an 
elevator operator in the Senate Office 
Building, he asked: “What size shoes do 
you wear, son?” 

“Eleven.” 

“Let me try on the left one?” 
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Moody. He keeps up with the news—of his own appointment. 
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Pathfinder 


(SEE: Senator) 





It fitted perfectly. “How long have 
you been here, young man?” 

“Six months.” 

“You’re doing right well,” said the 
Senator. “Only six months in Washing- 
ton and stepping into a Senator’s shoes.” 


What time is it? 


Between 5 and 6:30 in the morn- 
ing, on Sunday, April 29, some 3,700 
clocks in the Pentagon went methodically 
mad. Phones began ringing in the chief 
electrician’s office as late-staying brass 
and security officers called to inquire: 
“Are we crazy, or is time really flying 
this fast?” 

They were not crazy; or, at least, 
this didn’t prove it. From control panels 
deep at the Pentagon’s core, engineers 
had successively set in motion five gen- 
erators, one to each section of the build- 
ing, which put every clock on the electri- 
cal circuit on “double frequency.” Hands 
spun around at twice the usual rate. 
Sixty minutes later, each clock arrived 
serenely at daylight saving time. 

Not every Pentagon clock is tied into 
this system. About 30 had to be reset 
by hand. Other clocks, in the secretive 
Communications Center, are run on ordi- 
nary house current, but checked regularly 
against the broadcast time-signals of the 
Bureau of Standards’ station WWV. 

Clocks on the Pentagon’s special cir- 
cuit can double as air-raid alarm buzzers, 
rarely gain or lose more than five seconds 
a day, promptly adjust themselves during 
the next 24 hours. Except when the mili- 
tary blow a fuse, the clocks need little 
tending. Which is just as well, according 
to Pentagon engineer Daniel J. Keller. 
Says he: “We've got a lot of clocks—but 
no time on our hands.” 


Labor piracy 


Into the office of Senator James P. 
Kem (R.-Mo.) trotted one of his staff 
last fortnight. Her mission: to quit. Asked 
why, she said: “Because I am not getting 
enough money here. I’ve been offered 
more.” 

“Where?” inquired Kem. 

“The Wage Stabilization Board.” 


The waste-basket (9) 


When the Navy sent up to the front 
office its most recent “shopping list” (the 
third supplemental request for fiscal 
1951), Assistant Defense Secretary W. J. 
McNeil took a close squint at one item 
and reached for his red pencil. The item: 
scores of thousands of additional brooms 
(exact number is “classified”). Growled 
McNeil: 

“The Navy would have had a broom 
for every sailor. What were they planning 
to do—literally sweep the seas?” 
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When the U.S. went surplus-mad 


An expert tells how to salvage war goods 


“Everybody I did business with had 
gone crazy. They were madly destroying 
things or giving them away. You couldn’t 
make your bids too low. 

“I paid $5 each for airplane engines 
that cost the Government $20,000—and 
resold them after overhaul for almost 
their original cost. For 1 mill to 5 cents 
on the dollar, I scooped up $200 million 
worth of surplus goods for which the 
services would give their right arm today. 

“Ridiculous? Shameful? Yes, of 
course. Sure, I made money out of it. 
But it didn’t make me feel good as a citi- 
zen. What I saw made me shed tears.” 

M.D. for Planes. The speaker was 
stocky Ben Epstein, president of Ameri- 
can Airmotive Corp. in Miami. His prin- 
cipal business is a plane “hospital” which 
reconditions planes from the U.S., Cuba, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Haiti and India. 

“Uncle Ben” has $20 million worth 
of spare parts, 43,000 engines—mostly 
war surplus—and 10,000 wing sections. 
He stocks in quantity 700 different items 
bought during the post-war hysteria of 
the War Assets Administration. 

Epstein, a genial, gentle-spoken man 
in his 50s, got his business start as a 16- 
year-old Polish immigrant selling from 
a peddler’s pack in the country around 
Albany, N.Y. Cold winters drove him 
south to Norfolk, Va. His keen money- 
making sense told him the tugboat busi- 


ness in that busy harbor promised profits. 
His meager savings plus what he could 
borrow went for a tugboat. During World 
War I the Government took over his tug 
and inducted him into service to operate 
it. 

Up from Junk. After the war— 
which made flying into an industry—he 
picked up enough surplus goods to go 
into the aviation supply business. After 
World War II he repeated the operation 
on a bigger scale. From Norfolk he moved 
to Miami in 1946. There he modernized 
the junk and salvage business by in- 
specting and reconditioning all planes, 
engines and parts he sold, even the new 
ones. Today his company is one of the 
three largest CAA-licensed overhaul and 
replacement firms in the U.S. with 500 
workers and five acres of floor space. 

“How that postwar madness got 
started nobody knows,” Epstein said. “Of 
course, we know businessmen feared com- 
petition with surplus goods would ruin 
their markets for new products. Congress 
put on an economy show, refusing to 
spend money for salvage and mothballing. 
Nobody would listen to the military men 
who wanted to save much of the mate- 
rial. WAA got out some of the craziest 
directives ever seen. Valuable war goods 
were melted down or crushed under ham- 
mers. Burn, destroy, sell for a song!” 

In the days of the great madness, 





Epstein. So much surplus he rides a 
bicycle to see it all. (SEE: An expert) 


Epstein pointed out, hundreds of new air- 
planes—right off the production line— 
were thrown into a pit and melted. “And 
today those same models are in produc- 
tion again,” he said. 

“Take the C-46 cargo plane with 
twin 1,800-h.p. Pratt & Whitney engines. 
It carries six tons, has 800-mile range. 

“Our hysterical surplus-goods people 
decided it was obsolete. The Government 
sold 800 for $5,000 apiece. It cost $240,- 


Acme, Wide World, ©Charles H. Hansen Music Co. 


The MacArthur boom: buttons, flowers, music, hats 


By last week end, General Mac- 
Arthur’s homecoming had sold 20,000 
balloons for New York’s Toy Balloon 
Co., and was speeding sales of General 
MacArthur geraniums in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. In Chicago, Toni Co.’s beauty con- 
sultant Carol Douglas capitalized with 
a modified Mrs, General MacArthur 
hairdo. A Loop department store 
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brought out a lady’s hat based on the 
general’s (left). In Milwaukee, Hole- 
proof got ready to move in with a Mrs. 
MacArthur hosiery line embossed with 
a five-star cluster at the ankle. 

Rand McNally printed copies of 
MacArthur’s address to Congress at 50¢ 
each. Columbia rushed cowboy Gene 
Autry from California desert location 


to Hollywood to record Old Soldiers 
Never Die, began pressing 25,000 plat- 
ters a day. RCA met the competition 
with Vaughan Monroe. 

Luckiest beneficiary thus far: New 
York’s Coronet Headwear Co. which has 
received orders for 100,000 caps like 
Arthur MacArthur’s (center). Slowest 
seller: MacArthur-style corncob pipes. 
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000 to build then; today, $450,000. And 
now those planes bought for a song are 
in service in all parts of the world. If 
the peace had lasted longer they would 
all have been sold. Those the Govern- 
ment kept are doing a fine job in Korea.” 

Last week Epstein outlined the prin- 
ciples to guide us if there’s ever another 
letdown in defense production: 

1. Do not destroy equipment of 
recent manufacture. Many items consid- 
ered obsolete proved better than replace- 
ments. 

2. Do not destroy goods or sell them 
at giveaway prices until certain they 
will not be needed. Sell promptly only 
goods that will deteriorate, such as tires. 

3. The Government should appoint 
a competent salvage commission of in- 
corruptible men picked for their experi- 
ence. This commission should base its 
work on advice from the armed services. 

4. Never assume that the end of 
the current emergency or war is the end 
of all emergencies and all wars. 

S. The tremendous output of jet 
engines now starting will create a big 
problem. We do not know what ultimate 
value they will have. All the more reason 
for not acting hastily if the U.S. should 
ever find itself with a “surplus.” 


Movie exit 


The four Warner brothers got 
in pictures by pawning a birthday watch 
to buy a projector. Shortly before World 
War I they ‘started making movies. They 
filmed The Jazz Singer, America’s first 
talking movie, in 1927, the year brother 
Sam died. 

Last week, following an antitrust de- 
cree that Warner Bros. must either sell 
its 436 theaters or quit film making, sur- 
viving brothers Harry, 69, Jack, 58, and 
Albert, 66, decided to quit altogether, 
sell their holdings for $25 million. 


A small company 
grabs cheap power 


The tiny Independent Aluminum 
Co. this week had something a lot of big- 
ger aluminum makers would willingly 
give a month’s profits for—a commitment 
from the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion reserving it 113,000 kilowatts of pub- 
lic power from its Northwest dams. 

Cheap power is essential to the pig- 
aluminum field which Independent is en- 
tering. Bonneville sells electricity for 
only 0.2¢ per kilowatt hour—the nation’s 
cheapest. There has been a waiting list 
for years, even among producers of de- 
fense-vital aluminum. 

Just who was Independent to get 
such a break? Independent’s promoter, 
ex-newsman Eugene Dynner, was frank 
about it. His own Metal Trims Inc. of 
Youngstown, Ohio, had teamed with Him- 
mel Bros. of New Haven, Conn., another 
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If your car feels like this... 
its time for MARFAK 
chassis lubrication 





“That éuéhiony feeling 
lasts longer with-VVPNeU aN 


Trade bumpy, squeaky riding for 
smooth “cushiony” driving! Get longer 
lasting Marfak lubrication. It fights 
wear and friction for 1,000 miles or 
more. Marfak stays where it belongs in 
spite of rainy weather and rough roads. 
Get that “cushiony” feeling today! See 
your Texaco Dealer, the best friend 
your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 












f 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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YELLOWSTONE 


vacation 
BY UNION PACIFIC 


Dctude neatby GRAND TETON NATIONAL 
PARK on your visit to Yellowstone. It 
will add immensely to the pleasure of 
your vacation. This primitive, mountain- 
ous Jackson Hole country is something 
to see and remember. 


By Union Pacific, you can enter the Grand 
Teton - Yellowstone region either through 
Victor, Idaho or the West Yellowstone 
Gateway, nearest to Old Faithful Geyser. 


Also — by Union Pacific— from Chicago 
or St. Louis, you can stop over at beautiful 
Salt Lake City at no extra rail fare. Ask your 
Ticket or Travel Agent. 


i ited.) 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD =a 


for free 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 


booklet, 
Beautifully illustrated. 


NAM 












UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 433, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please send free Yellowstone-Grand Teton booklet. 
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Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours [] 

If student state age and special material will be enclosed___.. 


aluminum extruder, to form the new 
company. 

Their present plants are worth less 
than $2 million. The pig-aluminum plant 
they want to build will cost perhaps $50 
million. But financing is no problem. The 
Government will guarantee most of the 
loan. And Independent has big promises 
of orders from aluminum-starved fabri- 
cators (PATHFINDER, May 2). Otis & Co. 
in Cleveland will raise the money. 

Independent’s ace is its power com- 
mitment. How did it get that? Simply by 
open negotiation with Bonneville and the 
Interior Department, Dynner said. 

He attached no special significance 
to the fact that his Washington lawyer is 
Abe Fortas, a former Under Secretary of 
the Interior. Or that Independent’s tech- 
nical consultant is Ivan Bloch, ex-chief 
of the Industrial and Resources Develop- 
ment Division of Bonneville. 

“We kept politics out of this com- 
pletely,” Dynner said. Bloch agreed. 

Friends of Court. Bloch readily 
admitted he was a close friend not only 
of Interior Secretary Oscar Chapman but 
also of “the Assistant and Under Secre- 
tary as well.” He also said that, while 
receiving pay from Independent, he simul- 
taneously draws $42.50 a day from In- 
terior as a part-time consultant. But he 
saw nothing wrong with it. 

“My work with Interior concerns the 
over-all field of mineral resources,” he 
said. “When aluminum comes up, I say 
‘boys, that’s where I quit talking’.” 


Electronic ads 


To test its advertising appeal, the 
Ford Motor Co. revealed that it was using 
a new electronic yardstick, the psycho- 
galvanometer. 

When an advertisement is put before 
a reader the machine—a principal com- 
ponent of the lie detector—registers elec- 
trical resistance in the skin of the reader’s 
hand. Simultaneously, an observer charts 
shifts of the eye from one part of the 
ad to another. The result: a sectional 
analysis of the ad’s emotional pull. 

H. D. Everett Jr., director of Ford’s 
marketing research, plans also to use 
the machine for testing public reaction to 
auto design, color, and upholstery. 


The briefcase 


Progress. Defense Production Ad- 
ministration and National Production 
Authority this week were setting up @ 
Defense Production Inquiry Center 
staffed by skilled industry and Govern- 
ment men. They will answer questions 
of visiting businessmen or steer them to 
the right procurement offices. . . . P. Lor- 
illard Co. closed its huge Middletown, 
Ohio, plug tobacco plant. Reason: Ameri- 
can tastes have switched from “chawing” 
to “smoking.”. . . Next fall, 10,000 New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. customers in 
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the test-tube city of Englewood, N. J., 
will be able to pick up their phones and 
dial as far away as San Francisco. To 
reach Frisco’s Garfield 1-9950, the caller 
would simply dial 318-GA1-9950. 
Personnel. Dechard A. Hulcy, 58, 
succeeded Otto A. Seyferth as president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
Hulcy, who rose from a run-down farm 
to the presidency of the 514,000-customer 
Lone Star Gas Co. of Dallas, believes op- 
portunities for success like his exist to- 
day, though youths are “softened by the 
40-hour week.”. . . United Airlines found 
its average stewardess now stays with 
the line 29 months before marrying, 11 
months longer than she used to. United 
insists its gals are prettier than ever, 
blames “unsettled world conditions.” 


New products 


Hardware. A new Edco Delayed 
Action Light Switch (Electric Deodorizer 
Corp., Detroit) should prove a godsend 
to the chap who trips in the dark on his 
way to bed. The light stays on a full 
minute after he flips the switch. . . . The 
Babco Car Washer (Babcock & Co., Oak- 
land, Calif.) is a lamb’s wool-capped 
three-foot extension for a garden hose. 
It eases the job of washing the car roof. 

Greeting Cards. P. F. Volland Co. 
of Joliet, Ill., enthusiastically calls its 
new three-dimensional cards the “first 
major development in greeting cards since 

. color printing.” Typical is its “get 
well quick” model which opens into a 
carousel on which gaily colored animals 
carry messages to the convalescent. 

Meat. For the customer who grouses 
“you didn’t tell me it weighed so much,” 
there’s a new Toledo machine which es- 
timates weight as it slices. 

Clothing. In the works for next fall 
at the Palm Beach Co. is a new “Good- 
all-Year” suit—a blend of wool, nylon, 
rayon and mohair. ' 





Three-dimensional. The parrot carries 
a@ get-well message. (SEE: Products) 
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New! No-bind GIVVIES*. 
Three comfortable styles. 
Colors, whites, stripes. 


*Patented and Sanforized 








Athletic undershirts 


Fine combed cotton yarn. 
Fully cut, highly absorbent. 
Trim-fit Swiss rib. 


the best buy in underwear ! 


OD MM 


Fig Leaf briefs Combed T-shirts Knitted shorts 

Double panel in seat. Fully cut. Sanforized. Knit from highly absorbent Gentile athietic : 
Finest elastic in waist- Two styles. Colors, whites, Hanespun cotton yarns. Double-panel Finest 
band and leg openings. stripes. Fast colors. Sag resistant. elastic waistband. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear ¢ sportswear « children’s sleepers 
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The flood fighter’s friend, Nickel helps engineers reg- 
ulate the disastrous floods that cost taxpayers 
millions a year in damaged homes, job lay-offs, 
ruined crops. On many big dams, for example, the 
stems operating giant control valves are Monel— 
tough, corrosion-resisting Nickel alloy. 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” 


in Nickel 


This country’s great “land army” of dust fighters, 
flood fighters, forest fire fighters needs Nickel 
for vital parts of equipment used to conserve 
your natural resources. 


And the need for Nickel—hard, tough, corrosion- 
resisting metal that it is—was foreseen . . . years 
ago. 

And production planned accordingly! 


You find this long range planning in everything 
International Nickel does . . . year after year. 
For example... 


With surface ores running out, it dug down, 
down, down into old Mother Earth .. . to 
develop additional subsurface ores. 


To process them, it is revolutionizing mining, 
smelting, refining techniques . . . building huge, 
new plants ... and adding miles to its under- 
ground rail trackage. 


In all, Inco invested $100,000,000 in the past 
ten years. With more to come! As a result, 
millions of pounds of Nickel are being supplied 
for defense requirements, for Government stock- 
piles, and for essential civilian needs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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The farmer's friend, Nickel helps check the wind and water 
erosion that have already destroyed one-fifth of this 
country’s crop-land. Nickel alloys add strength and tough- 
ness to critical parts of implements used in contour plow- 
ing, terracing, ditching, reforestation, and other soil 
conservation operations. 





Whether you're fighting dust... 
or fighting floods... 
or fighting forest fires... 


Courtesy of U.S. Forest Service 


The fire fighter’s friend, Nickel helps 
woodsmen fight the fires that yearly 
destroy enough trees to build mil- 
lions of homes. Nickel alloys “muscle 


up” the fast-moving crawler tractors 
that punch out fire lifes. Nickel 
alloys make track pins tough, drive 
gears strong. 


Know “Your Unseen Friend” better. Write for 
your free copy of "The Romance of Nickel” 
The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
... Dept. 236a, New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


-+ Your Unseen Friend 


ac mate 


© 1951, T.1.N.Co, 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 


















Senate and House Small Business Committees, meeting jointly, begin 
hearing charges that the armed services have made too many military 
contracts by quiet negotiation with one or two companies, not enough 
by open bidding. 

NEGOTIATION CAN BE A VALUABLE PROCEDURE when necessary to preserve military 
secrecy while putting a new weapon into production, or when pro- 
duction speed is essential. The law permits such exceptions. What 
small businessmen resent is use of this emergency procedure for such 
questionable essentials as purses for Wacs. 


China between July 1950 and March 1951. Senator Guy Gillette's sub- 
committee may ask the State Department men for an explanation. 

ONE QUESTION WHICH JOHN L. COLLYER, hard-hitting president of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., wants answered pronto is this: Was Malaya using shipments to 
China (four. times normal) as a wedge to perpetuate the tight market 
in which rubber jumped from 18¢ in January 1950 to 64¢ a pound? 

NATURAL—RUBBER EXPERTS admit the situation was bad, but contend that Malaya's 
new export controls will reduce China's tonnage to pre-war levels. 

SUMNER SLICHTER, HARVARD PROFESSOR widely recognized as the nation's clearest 
thinking free-—enterprise economist, takes a bright view of the future 
in his new "What's Ahead for American Business" (Little, Brown: 
$2.75). He sees a more stable economy ahead, with fewer and less 
drastic ups and downs. 


SINCE THE LAST BIG DEPRESSION, Slichter says, managements have learned how to 
Also contributing to stability: unemployment compensation, insurance 
of bank deposits up to $10,000 and curbs on consumer credit. 


AMERICANS MAY AS WELL GET USED TO CREDIT CONTROLS. Slichter predicts they will 
outlast the defense emergency. But he sees little chance of social- 
ism or even of an everything-planned economy. Biggest likelihood: 
more of a welfare economy than today. 

FORMER SENATOR JOSEPH H. BALL is making himself useful writing a newsletter. His 
latest contribution: a 22—page "Mobilization Guide for Businessmen" 
(National Research Bureau, 415 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 50¢). Its 
theme: Defense purchasing is done near your home, not in Washington. 


LOOK FOR A NEW WAGE-INCREASE DRIVE, the sixth since the war. Steel men see it 
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ray's workers have already tipped their hand by slowdowns at Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube and other companies. 

BECAUSE P. C. SPENCER, PRESIDENT OF SINCLAIR OIL CORP., refused to be stopped 
by legal difficulties, Sinclair is going back to America's tinkerers 
and woodshed inventors for ideas on better petroleum products. 

UNDER THE SINCLAIR PLAN, which the company says is unique in the oil industry's 
$100 million—a-year research program, Sinclair's well-equipped 500- 
man lab at Harvey, Ill., will actively solicit ideas from just such 
people. Already it has sent 100,000 pamphlets to colleges, high 
schools and directors of all large corporations; it is advertising in 
trade journals and college papers. 

hse pilot-plant testing in return for production rights. The inventor is 
free then to peddle the Sinclair-—developed idea to any other company. 


LAB MEN, WHO AT FIRST POOH—POOHED THE IDEA, are eating their words. Of the 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Are there ‘fingerprints’ in blood? 


Studies may show no two 


In Africa, microbe hunters puzzling 
over the source of a malaria epidemic 
sent a blood sample from a mosquito’s 
sucking organ to Rutgers University. 
There, typing the blood proved the 
malaria-spreading insects were feeding 
on infected antelopes. 

In a hospital, there was an acci- 
dental mix-up of babies in the nursery. 
A check of blood types quickly straight- 
ened out the identities. 

In a big city, a suspect had been ar- 
rested on a murder charge. But tests 
showed the blood on his knife was not 
the same as that of the murdered man. 
He was freed. 

Those are everyday examples of how 
man has put to practical use his ever- 
widening knowledge of blood types. And 
as laboratory probing uncovers one new 
blood factor after another, known pos- 
sible combinations of types have grown 
from the basic four (A, B, AB and O) up 
past a million. Says Dr. Robert K. Waller 
of the Medical College of Virginia: 
“Blood types may become as distinctive 
as finger-prints—no two individuals will 
have exactly the same. Eventually, there 
may be a greater number of theoretically 
possible combinations of blood factors 
than there are individuals on the earth.” 

Fatal Transfusions. The first au- 
thenticated transfusion took place in 
Paris in 1667. But until the 19th Cen- 
tury there were so many deaths among 
transfused patients that the practice was 
outlawed. Discovery beginning in 1902 
of the four basic blood types set scientists 
on the track of why deaths occurred. 

Red blood cells serve as chemical 
containers“for materials that take part in 
life’s processes. When blood of one type 
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individuals have the same 


is mixed with blood of another, there is 
a chemical fight. The cells clump, blood 
turns to jelly. Today, less than half of 
1% of transfusions fail. 

As Dr. Waller explains it, the cells 
contain chemicals manufactured in the 
blood-forming organs such as bone mar- 
row. Or they can be manufactured in 
diseased bodies, as was recently dis- 
covered in the case of a woman cancer 
patient whose blood would not mix 
with any known type. 

“Antibodies may be present which 
are unsuspected,” Dr. Waller added. 
“Sometimes it becomes impossible to 
transfuse the patient. That’s when, after 
exhaustive studies, we begin to think per- 
haps we're on to a new type of blood.” 

Last week the Vienna-born doctor, 
one of the nation’s top serologists, was 
on the track of still another type. Sam- 
ples are being studied by other experts 
for confirmation. Announcement of the 
new type—as yet unnamed—may be 
made shortly. 


How viruses work 


In the minuscule world visible 
only through the many thousandfold en- 
largements of the electron microscope live 
the viruses. They are parasites—micro- 
organisms which can exist only inside a 
living cell. They are important because 
they produce some of the most baffling 
diseases—among them polio and flu. 

Against bacteria-caused illnesses man 
has found such conquering drugs as the 
antibiotics. But against viruses he has 
been weaponless. That’s why much in- 





Pascal for Pathfinder 
“No, no, Jamieson! We try to discourage free expression on this job.” 





poo Red Cross 
Blood types. New discoveries make un- 
successful transfusions rare. (SEE: Blood) 


terest greeted two papers presented at the 
meeting of the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology in 
Cleveland last week. 

Both reported successful use of drugs 
to combat virus-caused diseases*in mice. 
Dr. Alice E. Moore of Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute told of experiments against a 
strain of sleeping sickness. Dr. Randall 
L. Thompson of the University of Indiana 
reported use of a group of drugs—one of 
them partly synthesized from DDT—to 
protect against smallpox. 

Masked Invader. Viruses are be- 
lieved to masquerade as enzymes to sneak 
through the walls of a living cell. Inside 
they multiply, pop out and spread. 
Against them the human system develops 
antibodies; so far man has been able to 
fight back only by stimulating antibody 
production with vaccines—killed viruses 
or specially bred weakened strains. 

Reported Dr. Randall: “For the first 
time we have been able to protect an ani- 
mal against a true virus” by means of a 
drug. How it works isn’t understood: “It 
may be that the virus is prevented from 
multiplying after it gets into the cell. 
Or it may be that metabolism of the ani- 
mal is affected so that it becomes more 
resistant to the virus.” 

Whether the same thing will work in 
humans is still a guess. But scientists at- 
tending the Cleveland meeting hailed the 
reports as fundamental findings which 
may be “the first big break” in the battle 
against the viruses. 


Cancer test: 
the best so far 


Cancer, experts often have said, 
can largely be cured if discovered early 
enough. In Los Angeles last week the 
long-sought simple method of early diag- 
nosis of this brutal killer seemed finally 
found. The test has been tried on 15,000 
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Dr. Penn. Cloudy means “no,” clear 
means “yes” in test. (SEE: Cancer) 


patients with an accuracy as high as 99%, 
said researcher Dr. Harry S. Penn, and 
presence of the disease can be detected 
even before malignant growth has started. 

For 59-year-old Dr. Penn this was the 
climax of 16 years of work. His research 
—begun in the basement of his home— 
has lately been sponsored by the Veter- 
ans Administration, the National Cancer 
Institute, and UCLA of which he is a 
faculty member. 

Battle in the Body. Cancer in the 
body, Dr. Penn theorized, produces a 
substance called an antigen. To combat it, 
antibodies are formed in the blood. In 
Penn’s test, a sample of blood is dropped 
into a test tube containing an antigen- 
like extract. If the liquid stays cloudy, 
the tested blood is free from cancer. 
But if cancer is present, antibodies in 
the blood attack the antigen, causing 
them to curdle and the liquid to become 
clear. There’s no “in-between”—it’s 
cloudy or it isn’t; you have cancer or you 
don’t. 

Too Few Livers. Penn first made 
his extract from the livers of patients who 
had died from cancer. Test results were 
good. But it took six pounds of liver for 
only 200 tests, and the livers had to be 
removed within six hours after death. 
Now, a year after his liver test announce- 
ment, Dr. Penn has succeeded in making 
a synthetic antigen extract from a bile 
acid steroid (see Science). 

Mass production of this extract might 
make a cancer test as cheap as 25¢. But 
the substance isn’t ready yet for wide- 
spread public testing. It lacks the stabil- 
ity needed for long storage. And in indi- 
viduals who are pregnant, have arthritis 
or certain other diseases, it may give a 
false reaction of cancer. 

Some day, however, Dr. Penn’s test 
may do for cancer what mass X-ray 
screening has done for tuberculosis. Says 
Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, it is 
the “most promising of the general tests 
for cancer so far reported.” 
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lunch at the St. Moritz 







And how the family will cheer your Magic 
Chef meals! You'll be cooking like expert chefs 
at famous hotels—they use Magic Chef too! 
This joy-to-use gas range turns out tempting 
dishes in no time! You can use Magic Chef with 
city, ‘“‘Pyrofax”’ or other bottled and tank gases. 
Models in all price brackets, 
starting in most areas at $13950 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., ST. LOUIS 10, MO., WORLD'S LARGEST GAS RANGE MANUFACTURER 


4 DURING TIMES OF SHORTAGE 


\ The best range is always 

4 _ the hardest to find. 
Keep looking for your 
Magic Chef .. . you'll be 
glad you did! 









| WANT tHE Magic Chef 9) 


CAP 'N APRON? 












$4.00 value. Get it from 
your Magic Chef retailer 


' 

' ' 
' ’ 
i ' 
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; ‘ 
| Regulation chef's outfit, {| 
' ' 
! ' 
i ' 
for $1.98 and this coupon! 
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SCIENCE 


A step toward cheaper cortisone 


Vital drugs may come from synthetic steroids 


By the time he was 21, curly- 
headed Robert Burns Woodward had 
earned a Ph.D. in chemistry from tough 
MIT. At 27, he was teaching at Harvard 
and had taken part in the development of 
synthetic quinine. Last week, just past his 
34th birthday, he was appearing before 
European scientists to explain how a 
team he headed had achieved the first 
total synthesis of a steroid. The discovery 
had been hailed as “one of the greatest 
in the history of chemistry.” It may open 
the way to cheap production of cortisone 
and other drugs important in cancer, 
heart disease and many other ills. 

Steroids are chemicals that include 
the sex hormones, vitamin D, the 20-odd 
adrenal hormones (including cortisone), 
digitalis (heart medicine) and certain 
cancer-causing substances. Until Wood- 





ward’s discovery, man had to start with 
plant or animal substances to make them. 

Cortisone, for example, is made from 
cattle bile by a difficult process. This 
limitation—plus tremendous demand be- 
cause of cortisone’s dramatic benefits in 
arthritis, burns, diseases causing blind- 
ness, and other ailments—has led to a 
scarcity and rumored black marketing. 

Woodward and his six-man team did 
not discover a way to make synthetic cor- 
tisone. But they did perfect a process 
to produce a basic steroid from cheap, 
common chemicals—found in coal tar and 
petroleum. From their steroid foundation- 
stone’ may come plentiful cortisone and 
the synthesis of many related drugs. Said 
an official Harvard announcement: “The 
processes for converting one steroid into 
another are so well worked out that, fol- 


University of Illinois Newsphoto 


How water climbs a rope 


Two engineering professors 
at the University of Illinois, delving in 
ancient books, ran across a reference 
to a “rope pump” as a possible means 
of raising water. Curious, they rigged 
together a quarter-horsepower motor, 
a doubled piece of clothesline, and a 
couple of pulleys—one weighted with 
scrap iron and lowered into a well. 
When the motor started, a quarter-inch 
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sheath of water clung to the upward- 
speeding part of the rope. At the top 
pulley the water—12 gallons a minute 
—splashed off. That’s a creditable rate 
even for costly pumps. The professors, 
Henry L. Langhaar and William M. 
Owen, see no reason why their cheap, 
easily-rigged pump couldn’t be used 
to lift water even higher than the 25 
feet of their experiment. 


lowing this development, the synthesis of 
natural steroids may well be accom- 
plished in the near future.” 

Juggling Atoms. Chemically, the 
core of the basic steroid molecule has 
four rings of carbon atoms hooked to- 
gether along with two methyl groups— 
each having one carbon and three hydro- 
gen atoms. But how to put the right num- 
ber of atoms together in the correct ar- 
rangement was a trick that had baffled 
chemists. Woodward did it by starting 
with a simpler chemical. To this a few 
more carbon, hydrogen and oxygen atoms 
were added in reactions carefully planned 
so that the new atoms hooked on in just 
the right place. Altogether 20 steps were 
required. 

The resulting steroid has informally 
been named Woodward’s Compound. Fur- 
ther chemical steps must be planned be- 
fore cortisone can be made from it. That 
may take months, followed by additional 
months to build a plant which will pro- 
duce the synthetic drug for human use. 


. 


The first farmers 


The University of Pennsylvania 
Museum had called a press conference in 
Philadelphia. Proof of a new and earlier 
date when man first began to tame ani- 
mals and grow crops was to be announced. 
But a cable from Iran tossed an archaeo- 
logical bombshell into the works. 

Behind the press conference: A year 
ago the museum’s Dr. Carleton S. Coon 
explored an Iranian cave overlooking the 
Caspian Sea 50 miles from Russia’s bor- 
der. He dug through 28 layers of dirt and 
junk left by Stone Age generations. 

Among the 31,000 items unearthed 
were sickles whose edges were coated with 
chemicals from cut grain. Others gave 
evidence that the goat was the first ani- 
mal domesticated. Dating some of the ob- 
jects by measuring the radioactive carbon 
they contained showed that these primi- 
tive farmers lived about 6050 B.c. That is 
1,300 years earlier than the oldest previ- 
ous evidence of a farm culture among 
prehistoric man. Study of the findings 
took a year to complete, and the confer- 
ence had been called to announce them. 

The bombshell: Dr. Coon, who last 
week was on his way back to the U.S. 
from another exploration trip, took the 
edge off by cabling an even more signifi- 
cant discovery. In a cave a few hundred 
yards from the first, he found the 75,000- 
year-old skeletons of three humans killed 
when the cave roof collapsed. They were 
remarkably like modern man—except for 
pinhead skulls. 

Archaeologists had believed this type 
of man didn’t develop until about 25,000 
years ago. If Coon’s dating is proved 
correct, it would mean that people al- 
most like those living today roamed the 
earth at the same time as such sub-human 
types as Neanderthal man. That could 
throw out of kilter evolutionary theories 
that present-day humans developed from 
these primitives. 
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, 
the miracle that is 


AMERICA 


Never has there been a greater need for America to understand itself. 
In the face of misunderstandings, shortcomings, mistakes, disunity 
and plain out-and-out false propaganda, we as a nation have achieved 
a way of life that is the envy of every nation on earth. If, despite the 
mistakes, there had not been an American way, there would have 
been no great laboratories, no high wages, no advertising, no mass 
production. If there had been no mass production of the products of 
peace, there would today be no mass production facilities for the 
implements of war. ~ 


It is to industry that we will naturally turn for the “Miracle of Pro- 
duction.” But let’s not make the mistake of thinking that industry is 
one isolated segment of this nation. Industry isn’t just factories, farms, 
roads, rail lines, wires and poles, mines, smelters. It is primarily 
millions of men and women. It is the brains, the ingenuity, the fore- 
sight, the courage of these millions of American citizens. As they play 
their roles, no matter where or when or how, so will we succeed or 
fail in this magnificent attempt to prove to a sick world that the 
American Way is the best way. 


Neither political nor military decisions can make this come to pass. 
The job is squarely in the laps of industry and the people. In the short 
period of time since the “Korean situation” opened our eyes to our 
mortal danger, progress has exceeded expectations. 


As progress continues, Pathfinder will bring you the story of America’s 
“Miracle of Production.” 


Meantime, whoever you are or wherever you are, your job is important. 
Success or failure of the entire program may depend on how well you 
do it — for you are a vitally important part of business — and so you 
are a part of “The Miracle That Is America.” 


ee 
|. i i er This statement is written by 
a the publishers of Pathfinder 


Magazine in an effort to keep the United States ‘United’ in every sense of 


the word. Permission is granted to reproduce this mess nits entirety 
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Who is Cordon Bleu’s best cook? 


A young American in Paris wins the Grand Dipléme 


Any man who maintains that only 
members of his sex make great cooks 
should remember what happened to Louis 
XV of France. Louis had many chefs—all 
of them male except Georgette. She 
couldn’t cook well, Louis said, because 
she was a woman. He wanted to get rid 
of her. But then Madame Pompadour 
intervened aed arranged a feast for which 
Georgette did all the cooking. By the end 
of the sixth course, Louis had to eat his 
own words. So superior was Georgette’s 
cuisine that he presented her with a 
cordon bleu (blue ribbon). 

In France today, Cordon Bleu is 
still synonymous with the highest skill 
in cooking. It is the name of the cel- 
ebrated Paris cooking school, started 50 
years ago by a woman and currently 
directed by Mme. Elisabeth Brassart. 
Madame offers a year’s course, for $700, 
to anyone 15 years or older at either her 
school in town or her chateau six miles 
from Paris. More than half of the 60 
people now enrolled in the town school 
are Americans—college girls, wives of 
diplomats—and Gls. 

The best of all these student cooks, 
however, is not a woman. He is Tom 
O’Brien, a 35-year-old former GI who 
looks 25 and comes from Midland, Mich. 
He is one of only two students to win the 
school’s highest award, the Grand Di- 
pléme, in the last six years. 

Little Chef. Tom’s path to palate- 
pleasing started years ago. “When most 
of my friends were reading the Rover 
Boys” he says, “I was devouring The 
Boston Cookbook.” But his urge to cook 
was always frustrated. At the University 
of Notre Dame, he studied business ad- 
ministration. From there he graduated to 
the complaint department of Montgomery 
Ward’s, went to the Navy as a propeller- 
polishing yeoman, then to banquet sales- 
man for a Brooklyn hotel. Finally he 
became a cook_in a Manhattan hotel. 

Last September he enrolled at the 
Cordon Bleu and delved into such ad- 
vanced subjects as “sugar work” and the 
rise and fall of cakes. In November the 
school sent Tom as its representative to 
Maxim’s to prepare dinner for American 
Ambassador and Mrs. David Bruce. This 
world-famous restaurant had invited chefs 
from all over France to cook their speci- 
alities for a gastronomic festival. 

Tom served among other delicacies, 


Germiny soup, a cold soup with 24 egg. 


yolks, and Homard a l Américaine (lob- 
ster). “I was so nervous,” he admits 
now, “I didn’t notice anything except 
Mrs. Bruce’s lovely black hat with long 
plumes. I was sure they were going to 
get in the soup.” The plumes swayed in 
the right direction and Tom’s dinner 
was a great success. 
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Cooking in France, Tom finds, takes 
a lot of imagination, wine and time. He 
worked six hours to prepare the three 
dishes which won him the Grand Di- 
pléme. But happily, not all his recipes 
(he knows 83 for soup alone) take hours 
of work. Bananas a [Exotique, for exam- 
ple, can be done in minutes. To make it 
for six, you need six bananas, a box of 
strawberries, 3 tablespoons of light rum 
and sugar to taste. Before skinning the 
bananas, cut them in half lengthwise. 
Then remove the flesh and slice, leaving 
skins intact. Clean and quarter the straw- 
berries and combine with banana slices. 
Sweeten with sugar and add rum. Scoop 
the fruit into the banana skins, sprinkle 
with a little grated orange and top with 
whipped cream. 

Cooler Salad. For hot summer eve- 
nings Tom recommends Salade Nicoise. 
Ingredients: equal quantities of cooked 
green stringless beans, boiled potatoes 
cut in thin slices, quartered red tomatoes 
—all sprinkled with fresh chopped pars- 
léy and dotted with black olives. The 


‘dressing: 1 tsp. salt; 114 tsp. black pep- 


per; 4% cup herb or cider vinegar; 24 
cup salad oil; 1 small clove garlic mashed 
to a paste (optional). Make the dressing 
in advance if possible; it improves with 
age. - 

Tom has a special way with a box 
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High-hat chef. O’Brien outcooked the 
women in his class. (SEE: Cordon Bleu) 


of frozen peas. Shred half a dozen lettuce 
leaves and place in bottom of a covered 
pan. Add the defrosted peas, 1 tsp. sugar, 
a lump of butter, 2 tsp. finely chopped 
onion, 2 strips lean bacon cut fine, 2 
tbsp. water, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cover tightly and cook briskly 12 to 15 
minutes over a hot fire. 

Because veterans under the GI Bill 
of Rights are allowed only a year’s course 
at the Cordon Bleu, Tom last week had 
moved on to the Ecole Hételiere, a hotel 
school at Lausanne, Switzerland. After 
15 months’ training there, he plans to 
come home. He hopes eventually to own a 
restaurant serving only “saucy French 
food.” 

Somewhere prominently on a wall 
will hang the Grand Diplime. In the 
center are the words Bien Fait. In cook- 
ing, that means “Well Done.” 


Gifts by wire 


A pressure cooker or a bathrobe 
or even a talking doll can now be tele- 
graphed to most parts of the U.S. 

It’s done through “Telegift,” a ser- 
vice launched last week—just in time 
for last-minute Mother’s Day gifts—by 
Western Union and 100 department 
stores. The giver visits or telephones the 
nearest telegraph office, makes a selec- 
tion from a list of nearly a hundred $5 
to $50 gifts and dictates a message. 

Western Union notifies the recipient 
to expect a present. Later the store mails 
or delivers it in gift-wrapping. 


Cardboard comfort 


Only the spectators groaned when 
a 595-pound man spread himself down on 
the 14-pound cardboard side chair. The 
chair bore the strain admirably. 

Last week, many days and much pun- 
ishment later, it was still standing firm 
at an industrial exposition in Union Sta- 
tion, Indianapolis. Within two months a 
local department store is to begin selling 
not only this armless side chair but a 
whole line of CorruFrame furniture in- 
cluding an armchair, an ottoman and two- 
and three-piece sectional sofas. 

Airborne. Behind the new fly- 
weight furniture lies a reunion of two 
former Air Force buddies. Fifteen months 
ago Earl Dallas Smith, now an Indiana 
State Police lieutenant, dropped in on 
his friend in West Virginia and—for lack 
of enough chairs—settled down on an 
up-ended corrugated bottle case. There 
was the inspiration. If he could use the 
egg-crate construction principle of that 
box to make strong, good-looking and 
cheap furniture, more people like his 
buddy could buy more furniture. 

Lieutenant Smith flew back to Indi- 
ana and went to work making model 
chairs from the cardboard backs of his 
daughter’s pencil tablets. Soon he pro- 
duced a full-scale chair with the help of 
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Wide World 
Bananas in new places. In the refrig- 
erator; on women’s faces. (SEE: News) 


the Inland Container Corp., which now 
manufactures the _ all-corrugated-fiber- 
board frames for him. Then Goodyear 
Rubber Co. worked out foam-rubber cush- 
ions and the Gates Manufacturing Co. in 
his city supplied washable slipcovers. 

When the furniture reaches stores 
it probably will be sold in three ways: 
(1) knocked down and boxed with slip- 
covers; (2) completely assembled and 
covered, and (3) assembled but with a 
choice of slipcovers co-ordinated with 
draperies. Though prices will vary ac- 
cording to covers, no price on the arm- 
chair is apt to go above $35 or above 
$100 on a sofa. 


Bananas in the news 


You can put bananas in the refrig- 
erator, the Homemaker’s Institute of Ser- 
vel, Inc., announced last week. Research 
has proved that cooling a ripe banana not 
only makes it taste better but prolongs 
its life. A green banana, however, as most 
women know, should ripen at room tem- 
perature, the researchers said. 

ee At the Stuttgart Academy of 
Cosmetics in Germany, students were 
learning to use bananas for a facial mask 
(see picture). Neither beauty nor banana 
experts in the U.S. could understand why. 


Fashions in ebony 


Usually the luncheon fashion shows 
on Tuesdays at Louis Sherry’s Park Av- 
enue restaurant in New York present 
only the creations of distinguished Man- 
hattan and Paris designers. This week, 
for the first time, the work of topflight 
Negro designers will be shown. The de- 
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You Can't Beat the 


VICTOR QUICKFREEZE 


Compare Style, Convenience, 
Economy of Operation, Rugged 
Construction, Dependable Year-in- 
Year-Out Performance. 


By every standard of comparison, 
Victor Quickfreeze is your best buy. 


only the Victor Quickfreeze offers you 
all these important features: 


@ Food Spoilage Protection @ Separate Freezing 


Plan Compartment 
@ Automatic Lid @ Automatic Interior Light 
@ Push Button Latch @ Concealed Counta- 


balancing Mechanism 
@ Quiet, sealed 
Refrigerating Unit 


@ Flush-type Hinges 
@ Five Year Mechanical 


Warranty @ Rounded Inside Corners 
@ Adjustable Storage @ 7'/2 to 30 Cubic Feet — 
Compartments G size for every home 


Critically, and you'll buy the 
Victor Quickfreeze. 





LL. et 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION * HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
One of the World’s largest manufacturers of Freezers and Commercial Refrigeration. 
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How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) pow- 
der holds false teeth more firmly and more 
comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste 
or feeling. Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 








BUY YOUR PLANTABBS IN THIS BEAUTIFUL 
PLASTIC FLOWER POT—500 TABLETS $2 


Sufficient for average flower and vegetable 
garden throughout spring and summer! 

PLANTABBS are complete, balanced plant 
food with the high analysis of 11% Nitrogen, 
15% phosphoric acid and 20% potash, plus Vita- 
min Bi No waste. Excellent for growing roses, 
garden flowers and vegetables. 

sold in 25c, 50c, and $1.00 boxes by 

dealers or postpaid direct from Plantabbs Cor- 
poration, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


PLaniaBBS 
PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B: 
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Fresh talent. Negro designers made a big splash on fashion canvas. (SEE: Ebony) 


signers to be honored are members of 
the National Association of Fashion and 
Accessory Designers, an organization 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Negro Women. 

Their inclusion in the show is the 
recognition the group hoped for when 
it staged its first fashion show last month 
—on the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf 
Astoria. The creations for that show were 
screened from the work of 30 Negro 
designers in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Detroit, Toledo, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia, Newark and Jersey City. They 
were modeled by the most beautiful of 
Negro models—girls who pose for adver- 
tisements in magazines such as Ebony, 
Our World and Tan Confessions. 

The designs—all originals, not cop- 
ies—might have been worn by almost 
anyone anywhere (see pictures). Thus 
far they have not gone into mass produc- 
tion but fashion sooth-sayers who have 
seen them predict they are on the way. 


Clothing sizes 
can be scientific 


If you buy a bolt, you can buy a 
nut of the same size that fits it—and 
vice versa. Likewise, if you buy a girl’s 
dress size 6 you can usually find a girl 
to fit it. But she may be 4, 5 or 8 
years old. 

To spare mothers the frustration 
and financial loss of misfits in their 
children’s clothes as well as their own, 


a vigorous, farsighted woman resolved 
more than 20 years ago to try to make 
sense out of clothing sizes. She was 
beaming-faced Ruth O’Brien, then head 
of the Textile and Clothing Division of 
the U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, now assistant chief of 
the Bureau. 

With the method of a laboratory 
chemist and the incisiveness of a lawyer 
(she is both), Miss O’Brien looked first 
for facts. But she found almost no data 
on the shapes of human bodies on which 
to base a scientific sizing system. What 
was needed was a mammoth measuring 
job. 

Miss O’Brien had almost given up 
hope for starting such a project when, in 
1937, the Works Progress Administration 
asked her to do one on children. Thus an 
unfamiliar word—anthropometry, the sci- 
ence of body measuring—came into the 
vocabulary of thousands of Americans, 
particularly garment manufacturers. An- 
thropometrists, stuck away in quiet mu- 
seums, long had been measuring the 
human form, but not for clothing sizes. 
This meant they had to work out a new 
system for Miss O’Brien. Clothing special- 
ists had to decide what measurements 
were needed. Staffs had to be trained and 
supplied with specially-made, calibrated 
instruments, 

But within a year, with the further 
help of colleges, universities and public 
schools in 15 states, Miss O’Brien and her 
staff had taken 36 torso measurements on 
each of 147,000 wriggling youngsters. 
Children, it turned out, were better co- 
operators than adults. When Miss O’Brien 
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undertook a second WPA measuring proj- 
ect, on women, she had difficulty round- 
ing up 15,000 subjects. 

Age Doesn’t Matter. Results of 
both of these research projects proved 
statistically for the first time what com- 
mon sense had always dictated: Age is 
the worst predictor of body size. A com- 
bination of height and weight is the best. 

When she at last turned over her 
findings to the public, Miss O’Brien re- 
called a comment her chemistry professor 
made back home in Illinois. Said he: “It 
takes ten years for any research finding 
to get into practical use.” He was right. 
Only in recent years have many changes 
in sizing become apparent. Manufacturers 
obviously are using some, if not all, of 
Miss O’Brien’s statistics. The proof can 
be seen, for example, in the better fits 
women are getting through half-size dres- 
ses, in the sizing systems for boys’ and 
girls’ clothes used by mail-order houses. 
The latter are based on height-weight 
sizing standards for children’s clothes 
suggested by the Commodity Standards 
Division, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Director Mansfield Lonie says acceptance 
has progressed so far that within a year 
mothers should be able to buy almost 
any boys’ shirts and woven shorts by 
height-weight sizes. Some day, all boys’ 
and girls’ clothing may be sold this way— 
and perhaps women’s clothes. 

For her mission of measurement, 
Miss O’Brien this week will receive the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s highest 
honor: the Distinguished Service Award. 


Curly top 


The home permanent wave had 
engulfed the nation’s small fry last week. 
New among wave kits was one for chil- 
dren created especially by Richard Hud- 
nut for “difficult” baby-fine hair. 


Praises speed of New Dry Yeast 


17-Year-Old Mother Wins $5,000 
in Nation-Wide Cooking Contest 


Mrs. Bernard Derousseau’s 
whole family is interested in 
her contest photographs! This 
young homemaker of Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin, went to New York 
to compete in the junior divi- 
sion of a national cooking con- 
test. And she won the $5,000 
first prize in her division with a 
secret recipe from her grand- 
mother! 


Mrs. Derousseau has been 
cooking ever since she was ten, 
and says that Fleischmann’s 
New Improved Active Dry 
Yeast is the finest she has found. 


“Tt’s really speedy,” she says. 
*Dissolves in a jiffy —rises so 
fast. Gives me grand results!” 

It’s true! Yeast-raised treats 
are delicious and nourishing. 
Nothing can top their rich flavor 
—nothing makes more of a hit 
with the menfolk. 

When you bake at home— 
use yeast—Fleischmann’s New 
Improved Active Dry Yeast. 
It’s the best ever . . . easier to 
use, faster dissolving. Buy a 
supply soon—when you bake at 
home, delight your family with 
yeast-raised goodies, 








OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 








3-IN-ONE 
MAKES SEWING 
MACHINES 





"Since 1888” 
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Helps 
Relieve 
And HAY FEVER Suffering 


DR. WEAVER’S NASAL FILTER 
For relief from Dust and Dirt Irritation. 
Protective device fits inside nostrils—scarcely 
yisthto=—<oat—comtortasiowwes -r4 b7is oullies 
Prevents many annoying p cles from 
nasal membranes ,. &. bronchial tubes—may be 
worn anytim any? 
Write i descript ve Nesretuse and name of your 
local 


THE NASAL FILTER CO., Dept, P-1, Columbus, Ohio 







Locke for Pathfinder 
“I wonder what Mrs. Stalin thinks about 
all this?” 
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“ORA does a perfect 
job of removing 
stains from my plate, and my 
mouth feels so clean and re- 
freshed.” Raymond Green, New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


NEVER 
BRUSH FALSE 
TEETH! 


Brushing can 
ruin dentures.. 
Clean yours with ORA, made es- 
pecially for this purpose. Easy, 
quick. Simply leave denture in 
solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean. ORA is pure. Guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Costs less 
than 1¢ a day. All druggists. 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 





Youthful Executive 
Reveals Secret 





“I found early in my career that ability to 
keep mentally alert even when tired was a 
great asset” says Alvin B., youthful West 
Coast executive. 

“NODOZ AWAKENERS snap me alert, 
help me fight fatigue safely, give me a lift 
without a letdown ... whenever long 
tedious jobs tend to get me down.” 


Fight Fatigue Safely z=, 


KE s 
..eoch tablet has the 79% 
caffeine content of 


a cup of coffee — Mma St 5 
ASK YOUR DOCTOR 1S tetetete 
SOLD AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 
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RELIGION 








Sermons from comic strips 


An Oklahoma minister finds religion in funnies 


When Charlie Shedd was a kid, 
he often sneaked out behind the barn 
and read the comics there—to escape the 
wrath of his strict minister father. 

By last week, memories of those 
juvenile escapades had led to a novel 
idea in young people’s religious training: 
the “God in the Funnies” program of 
the thriving First Presbyterian Church 
of Ponca City, Okla. 

Now 34, and First Presbyterian’s 
pastor, Charlie Shedd periodically sets 
aside one of his regular Sunday young 
peoples’ vesper services for a discussion 
of who found what signs of God’s work 
in the funnies the previous week. 

Sample discoveries: 

ee Rusty Manning, 11, was im- 
pressed by a sequence in Terry and the 
Pirates showing soldiers radioing for 
help. “They just barely got their signal 
through,” he reported, “so God must 
have been with them.” 

e @ Nancy Ramsey, 17, noted that 
Li'l Abner fell in love with ugly Nancy 
O., “which proves that real beauty is on 
the inside, and everybody is beautiful to 
someone.” 

@ @ One small girl, an Orphan An- 
nie fan, pointed out that “if Gramp had 
told God instead of Bancroft [see car- 
toon] he’d committed a crime, he would 
have gotten it off his chest earlier.” 

But the youth of Pastor Shedd’s 
church do more than sit around discuss- 
ing the funnies. They have raised $3,000 
to buy their own Sunday School sup- 
plies, sent $750 for youth work in other 


countries and paid the expenses of boys 
and girls (40 last year) at summer 
camps. Their current project would warm 
Orphan Annie’s heart: raising funds to 
bring a 20-year-old Ukrainian D.P. to 
Ponca City to join her parents and small 
sister—whom First Presbyterian’s older 
members have already brought to town. 
Ex-football player Shedd keeps 
equally busy. Besides acting as a basket- 
ball referee and dog show judge, he finds 
time to be counselor for Alcoholics 
Anonymous, now is in the midst of a 
$400,000 church building program. 


Walls of Jericho 


In a report to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem, which has its headquarters at 
Yale University, Professor James B. 
Pritchard last fortnight disclosed discov- 
ery, at Jericho, of the largest ancient 
palace yet uncovered in Palestine. 

Eighty-five laborers, working under 
the direction of Pritchard and five other 
scholars, uncovered the ruins: a large, 
rectangular structure measuring 284 by 
152 feet, almost as long as a football 
gridiron. Thirty-six rooms once had been 
spaced around a colonnaded open court 
of Oriental luxury. Constructed of cut 
sandstone, the building once had elab- 
orate baths, both hot and cold, and mo- 
saic floors of artistic design. 

First clue to the buried palace came 
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Confession. Gramp bares his soul to Bancroft instead of God. (SEE: Sermons) 
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when archaeologists noted that certain 
tomato plants growing in the area had a 
dried-up look. They investigated and 
found that the sickly plants, rooted in 
poor, thin soil over the masonry, outlined 
the palace walls. 

Possible builder and tenant: King 
Herod (whose order decreeing the death 
of Bethlehem children under 2 led to 
the flight of Mary and Joseph with 
the child Jesus) or his son, Archelaus. 


The greatest story— 
retold for children 


At the Episcopal High School in 
Alexandria, Va., last year students were 
asked this question: “Who wrote the 
Bible, when, and in what languages?” 
One memorable answer: “The Bible was 
written by Bowie, some time after the 
death of Christ, in Armenian, Egyptian 
and Greek.” 

What this reply lacked in historical 
accuracy it made up in its remarkable 
testimony to the popularity in young 
Protestant circles of a book called The 
Story of the Bible. Written 17 years ago 
by Dr. Walter Russell Bowie, former 
Dean of New York’s Union Theological 
Seminary, the Story has sold nearly 100,- 
000 copies, gained a readership estimated 
at ten times that many. 

Last fortnight Dr. Bowie brought out 
the Story’s companion-piece—The Bible 
Story for Boys and Girls (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury: $2.50), introducing the New 
Testament to children 8 to 12 years old. 
Its quiet, comprehensible retelling of the 
Christian epic is interesting enough to 
offer strong competition to comic books 
(see above) or even TV screens. 


Robinson on tour 


Star Negro second baseman Jackie 
Robinson, of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
teamed up last fortnight with New York’s 
East Harlem Protestant Parish to spon- 
sor a dramatic attack on the use of nar- 
cotics. 

For five nights the Parish organiza- 
tion, supported by six leading Protestant 
churches, toured teeming Harlem with a 
40-minute one-act play called Dope. With 
their stage a vacant lot and their audi- 
ence jammed in surrounding streets or 
perched on tenement fire escapes, the ac- 
tors spoke lines made startlingly realistic 
by their origin in actual cases of nar- 
cotics addiction. Their message: the aw- 
ful purgatory of drug use. 

Said Variety, the fast-talking, au- 
thoritative show-business weekly, which 
took a brisk look at the church-sponsored 
drama and liked what it saw: “Presented 
by a mixed cast of nabe [Variety slang 
for neighborhood] amateurs and visiting 
semi-pros, the arena-style production puts 


over its message with clarity and 
om... 
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for veal shoe value! 


Wear John C. Roberts Shoes! Here's why you get real value 
in John C. Roberts Shoes: they are handsomely styled and expertly 
made of finer materials. No wonder they /ook so smart, feel so 
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that suits you best. R.C. ALLEN 
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Is geography on the way out? 


Experts clash over ignorance of students 


Geography, once recognized as a 
basic subject, is now fighting to hold its 
own. Last week, in New York, George.T. 
Renner, professor of geography at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, said 
flatly: “It has almost disappeared from 
the secondary schools and is rapidly los- 
ing ground at the elementary level.” 

Renner blamed the neglect on sev- 
eral factors: “the encroachment of his- 
tory”; an attempt to dispose of geogra- 
phy by teaching it through other subjects 
via “projects, activities and units”; in- 
troduction too early in school, thus over- 
simplifying the subject (at that time) 
and neglecting it later in higher grades 
where it could be better understood. Ac- 
tually, says Renner, geography should not 
be taught lower than the fourth grade; 
in all succeeding grades up to and in- 
cluding the ninth it should be expanded. 

It Isn’t History. In Washington, 
D. C., Merrill Hartshorn, executive secre- 
tary of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, agreed: “We are not,” he 
said, “getting as much geography as we 
should in the high schools.” Elsewhere, 
publishers specializing in geography 
texts pointed out that the chief danger 
facing geography was the schools’ failure 
to separate it from history. Said Charles 
Ford of the John C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia: “In the attempt by some schools 
to merge geography and history, one or 





Germ experiment. Second-graders raise coughs and sneezes. (SEE: Science) 


the other or both lose out. The big fight 
now going on in thousands of schools is 
which is going to absorb which?” 

Slated for publication this month 
by the New York Times are the results 
of a 32-question geography test given to 
some 10,000 college freshmen from 50 
colleges. Containing for the most part 
elementary questions (sample: “Name 
the five Great Lakes”), the test thus far 
has produced some shockingly disappoint- 
ing scores. 

Critics of the test, however, main- 
tained that not all the questions were 
simple and that some were far beyond 
the reach of the average college fresh- 
man. Professor Renner agreed with the 
others. “Some [questions] are ambigu- 
ous; some have several possible answers,” 
he noted. “Others are so difficult as to 
defeat the purpose of the exam.” 

Examples: “How many miles ap- 
proximately are covered by one degree 
of latitude?” “In the ocean there are 
both warm and cold currents. In what 
direction do the cold currents flow?” 
“What is the chief product identified 
with ... Honduras? Panama?” “List and 
give the approximate population of the 
five largest U.S. cities.” “When it is noon 
in New York, what time is it in London?” 
“What do you think is the average Jan- 
uary temperature for the following cities: 
Minneapolis, Miami, New York and Los 


PATHFINDER 


Angeles?” [Correct answers: 68.7-69.4 
miles. Toward the equator. Bananas; ba- 
nanas. New York, 7.8 million; Chicago, 
3.6 million; Philadelphia, 2 million; Los 
Angeles, 1.9 million; Detroit, 1.8 million. 
5 p.m. 14°, 68°, 31°, 56°.] 

By expecting too much, the Times 
test had perhaps given too black a pic- 
ture of the status of geography in U.S. 
schools. Even so, educators had good rea- 
son to be perturbed. 


City vs. country 


The old argument as to whether 
city boys or farm youths make the best 
college students took a new turn last 
week. Studies with 500 students at the 
University of Georgia gave the edge to 
those from communities of 2,500 up. But 
the margin of superiority was in aptitude 
tests only. After the first quarter, rural 
students’ grades compared favorably with 
those of the city students. 


Science at 7 


Seven- and 8-year-olds last week 
at Oak Grove School in Richmond, Va., 
were growing germs—taken from their 
own fingers, money, pencils or from plain 
dirt—and watching them develop into 
horrible and fantastic patterns. Actually, 
this is a high school laboratory experi- 
ment. But Carolyn Wheat, Oak Grove’s 
second-grade teacher, found her pupils 
learning enthusiastically how dangerous 
germs can be. 

Thus far the children have raised 
six germ cultures in regular agar plates. 
Each culture was named for its source: 
Bredna’s finger, Jo Ann’s pencil, David’s 
cough, Janet’s money, Barry’s sneeze. 

Colorful Cough. Each is a differ- 
ent pattern. David’s cough, for example, 
looks like pink cotton, with an olive-drab 
circle surrounded by little yellow and 
white growths. The patterns fascinate 
and alarm the youngsters who then eager- 
ly listen to, simplified explanations of 
how germs cause diseases. 

Says Charles Thurston: “I kept put- 
ting dirt in my mouth, but Ill never do 
it again.” Becky Stewart, snatching her 
fingers away from her mouth, said “When 
I do that, I’m putting as many germs in 
my mouth as are in that jar.” 


Negro progress 


Last week the College of William 
& Mary, founded in 1693 and next to Har- 
vard the oldest U.S. college, admitted a 
Negro student for the first time. Pree- 
edent was set last fall at the University 
of Virginia after a Federal court ruled 
that Negroes could be admitted to gradu- 
ate courses not available at Negro schools. 
William & Mary’s new student: Hulon L. 
Willis of Pittsburgh. 
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DESK PEN SET 


Here’s the set for YOU... Esterbrook 444... the 
desk pen set that lets you choose the precise point for 
your kind of writing . . . no matter what you write... 
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a nice sense of discrimination 
suggests traveling on one of 
America’s finer trains—the 


*Rocky Mountain 


ROCKET 


You board this gleaming, red-and-silver 
beauty in Chicago—departure time 1:55 
pm—and next morning at 8:25 you're in 
Denver; at 8:35 in Colorado Springs. 


* Powered by DIESEL... 
— extra fast, extra fine, NO extra fare 


For tour information, descriptive literature, resevva- 
tions and tickets see any Rock Island representative, 
or address 
A. D. Martin, 
R oc K Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr., 
723 La Salle Street Station, 
Chicago 5, IIL 


Rock Island Lines 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5102-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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SPORTS 


Derby winning 
runs in the family 


All along in Louisville last week 
they were calling the 77th running of the 
Kentucky Derby a “poor man’s Derby.” 
The race was wide open. The winter- 
book favorite, Uncle Miltie, had been 
pulled out on the basis of two recent 
eighth-place finishes. The writers and 
track dopesters talked of a Calumet 
entry named Fanfare; a horse with a mis- 
spelled name Repetoire, from Delaware, 
and others. Finally they installed a nag 
named Battle Morn, with jockey Eddie 
Arcaro up, as a 5-2 favorite. 

But there wasn’t a real favorite in 
the sense of one that dominated the bet- 
ting. As a result, the field of 20 horses 
was the largest since 1937 and anybody 
with $2 in his pocket could step up to a 
track window with a fair chance of land- 
ing it on the winner. 

Of the 74 sports writers and radio 
broadcasters polled just before the big 
moment at Churchill Downs, not one 
picked an obscure three-year-old called 
Count Turf owned by Jack Amiel, New 
York real estate man and Broadway 
restaurant proprietor. Amiel had picked 
up the horse, son of the 1943 Derby win- 
ner (Count Fleet) and grandson of the 
1928 victor (Reigh Count) for a bar- 
gain $3,700 at Saratoga Springs in 1949. 
But last year he won only three races in 
ten starts and thus far in 1951 had won 
only 1 in 10. Post time Derby odds on 
him: 15 to 1. 

*‘They’re Off!’ For four fifths of the 
Derby’s mile-and-a-quarter distance it 


looked as if his odds were right. Repe- 
toire and Hall of Fame were out ahead 
at the first turn. At the %-mile, it was 
a rank field horse, Phil D, with Count 
Turf llth. At the mile it was Repetoire 
again, but now Count Turf was up to 
fourth position, followed by Fanfare and 
two rank outsiders, Royal Mustang and 
Ruhe. 

Just before the turn for home, Count 
Turf, apparently remembering the Derby 
deeds of his sire and grandsire, shot out 
ahead, then suddenly seemed frightened 
by the crowd. Said jockey Conn Mc- 
Creary, who had despairingly given up 
racing after a bad start last year: “The 
horse . . . shied and tried to pull up. I 
hit him and he started running again, but 
then slacked off ... [and] threw his 
head from side to side. When I hit him 
again, he straightened out and we flew 
home.” 

In the poor man’s Derby, bargain 
horse Count Turf proved a bargain in- 
deed, flying home four lengths ahead of 
53-1 Royal Mustang to win the richest 
purse ($98,050) in Derby history. Third: 
Ruhe. Trailing in sixth: Derby favorite 
Battle Morn. 


Rapid return? 
At 17, Bob Feller, a downy- 


cheeked schoolboy from Van Meter, Iowa, 
broke into the American League as an un- 
known pitcher for Cleveland’s Indians. In 
his first big league game, in 1936, fire- 
ball Robert threw so fast past the St. 
Louis Browns that 15 of them struck out. 

Ever since, Rapid Robert Feller and 
Cleveland pitching have been synony- 
mous. With time out for Navy service in 
World War II, he has piled up an envi- 
able record of five 20-game winning sea- 
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Kentucky Derby. For its 77th running, a record bargain winner. (SEE: Family) 
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Arthur A. Somers 
Bob Feller. A sixth 20-game season for 
the Old Master? (SEE: Rapid) 


sons (the last in 1947) and two no-hitters 
(vs. the White Sox and Yankees in 
1938) ; now is the only 200-game winner 
active in the majors. 

19 Wasn’t Enough. But because 
winning anything less than 20 games 
seemed an off-season for Feller, the fans 
began to yell in 1948 when he won only 
19 for the pennant-bound Indians. The 
cries swelled to a chorus when he won 15 
in 1949, and failed to abate last year, 
when he won a creditable 16. Feller, said 
the wiseacres, was washed up. 

Last week, however, there seemed a 
chance that 32-year-old Bob Feller yet 
would confound his critics. He had neatly 
won his first three 1951 starts (over the 
Browns, White Sox and Boston Red Sox 
—whom he couldn’t beat at all last year). 
His fast ball, for the moment at least, 
was back with something of its old au- 
thority. And his wicked curve was break- 
ing as sharply as ever. To Feller’s still 
numerous followers another 20-game sea- 
son for the Old Master was within the 
bounds of possibility. 


For-the record 


Joe Louis, ex-world heavyweight 
champion, and Lee Savold of Englewood, 
N.J., world heavyweight (European ver- 
sion) champ, last week signed for a 12- 
round fight June 13 in New York. The 
winner will meet world heavyweight (U.S. 
version) champ Ezzard Charles, probably 
in September. Most newsworthy aspect of 
June’s Louis-Savold scrap: The princi- 
pals’ combined age total of 72 makes 
them the oldest pair of challengers ever 
to meet in heavyweight history. 
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Bombs Away! 


That terse report from bombardier to air- 
craft commander on the B-50 intercom 
means: ‘‘Mission accomplished !” It marks 
the climax of a Strategic Air Command 
mission ... pushed through by men 
with guts, despite enemy flak and fighters. 
It means another blow at the enemy’s 
power to strike. 


As the bombardier speaks, all across the 
formation bombs slant toward the earth, 
five miles below, pulled forward by the 
450-mile-an-hour speed of giant aircraft 
. .. the moment of climax. 


But back of that dramatic moment is a 
long history of planning and preparatio.. 
Top-notch design, top-flight training... 


MISSION BEGINS: Intelligence offi- 
cers, gathering together target 
information, brief the B-50 offi- 
cers and crew for the long-range 
mission which has been ordered. 





ON COURSE: Navigator at work, 
pilot at controls, flight engineer 
checking the four synchronized 
engines, the 1l-man crew alert 
... the flight to target starts. 


and the raw courage that makes your Air 
Force the best in the world. 


Top Aviation Cadet training produced 
this B-50 team’s Aircraft Commander and 
Pilot . . . taught Navigator, Bombardier 
and Radar Officer to work in one another’s 
jobs. Great Air Force technical schools 
trained the Airman crew . . . flight engi- 
neer, radio operator, central fire control 
man, gunner-electrician. 


And, behind them all... the vast organi- 
zation of your modern Air Force has 
worked toward that moment of climax. 
Radar, radio, maintenance, weather, in- 
telligence . . . all pointed for that report by 
the bombardier: “BOMBS AWAY!” 





AND ON GUARD: Gunners at their 
stations in waist and tail, coor- 
dinated by central fire control 
man at his master controls, stand 
guard against fighter attack. 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





News quiz 


Here are seven multiple-choice ques- 
tions on current news. Can you mark the 
one right answer to each? If you've 
read this issue, it’s easy. Answers below. 

1. The city of Abadan is in the 
news because it is: (a) scene of Syrian- 
Israeli border fighting; (b) capital ‘of 
riot-torn Iran; (c) site of the Anglo- 


Iranian Oil Co. refinery. 
2. Tungsten is on the “critical” 
metals list because it is: (a) used to 


harden steel; (b) lightest metal known; 
(c) Russia is a main source of supply. 

3. Educators are worried about ge- 
ography because: (a) students don’t like 
it; (b) it is being neglected as a subject; 
(c) there is a shortage of teachers. 

4. A significant archaeclogical dis- 
covery near the Caspian Sea was: (a) 
a lost city; (b) human skeletal remains 
which may alter evolutionary theories; 
(c) prehistoric writing implements. 

5. During World War II, the United 
States troops stationed in Iceland totaled 


approximately: (a) 30,000 men, (b) 
5,000 men; (c) 472,000 men. 
6. The Sinclair Plan will: (a) so- 


licit research ideas on better petroleum 
production; (b) give scholarships to 
science ‘students; (c) lead to greater 
speed in oil delivery schedules. 


CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


Across 


. MacArthur's nickname 

3. Where Big Four deputies 
are meeting 

6. First lady of Argentina 

9. Conjunction 

10. Head officer ( Military) 

11, Pronoun 

13. Paid newspaper notice 

14. One of the states (abbr.) 

15. Term for South Korean troops 

17. Exclamation 

19. South American president 

20. Member of the Arab League 

22. Large bird 

23. Steal - 

25. Above 

28. A metallic element (sym.) 

29. Greek letter 

30. Pronoun (archaic) 

32. Preposition 

33. Prefix 

34. To endorse 

36. Barium (sym.) 

37. Limb 

39. Number 

40. Eisenhower's deputy in 

Europe (nickname) 

43. India’s need 

46. Navy patrol boat 

47. To regret 


49, Article 
51. Man’s name 3. Italian river 
53. Letters designating a 4. South American capital 
bill 5. Affirmative (Span.) 
55, The 26th U. S. President 7. Government agency (abbr.) 


56. The Keystone state (abbr.) 8. American humorist 


57.' Japanese monetary unit 10. Automobile 
58.. New Michigan Senator 12. A governor's first name 
59. Vigor 14. Albanian coin 


15. Registered nurse 
Down 16. Barkley’s state 
1. Russian jet plane 18. Pronoun 
2. Service force (abbr.) 19. Young dog 


7. The Cordon Bleu is a: (a) new 
perfume; (b) Parisian cooking school; 
(c) French army regiment. 


What’s in a word? 


Last week Democratic members of 
the U.S. Senate conducted a filibuster 
while blocking efforts to open the Mac- 
Arthur hearings to the public (see Na- 
tion). “Filibustering’—speaking on _ ir- 
relevant subjects to consume time—is a 
practice which has been used in Congress 
many times to delay action on proposed 
legislation and has become a familiar 
term. Do you know its origin? 

Filibuster began in Dutch as vrij- 
buiter (vrij-free; buit—booty), meaning 
freebooter. It was applied to buccaneers 
infesting the West Indies and Spanish- 
American coasts in the 17th Century. In 
the 1850s it was applied in the U.S. to 
adventurers who were running arms to 
revolutionists in Cuba and the Central 
American republics. Filibusterer came to 
mean anyone who waged an irregular 
kind of warfare for his own gain. 

Almost 100 years ago—in 1853—a 
member of Congress called the tactics of 
opponents “filibustering against the U.S.” 
And by 1863 filibuster had acquired its 
present meaning of a delaying action on 
the floor of the House or Senate. 
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21. Negative 2. Year (abbr.) 

22. President of France 4 Plural pronoun 
24. MacArthur's plane 44. Organ of hearing. 
26. Senator from Pennsylvania 45, This month 

27. Virginia Senator 48. Japanese herb 


29. “The Mighty —” 
31. Electrical Engineer (abbr.) 
35. Missouri Senator 


_ leader (pictus 
2. French article 


36. Wager 54. Ream (abbr.) 
38. Term for Republican Party 55. Movie star (first name) 
39. To convert into leather 56. Former U. S. possession 


41. Adj.for any required size (abbr.) 


Wide World 
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50. First name of Congressional 


GOOD NEWS 





In memoriam 


Robert Rogers, 14, of Detroit, 
looks much older than his age. Not long 
ago, he read in the newspaper of a soldier 
who had been killed in Korea. Although 
he had never known the dead soldier, 
Robert enlisted in the Army under his 
name. Before the Army discovered Rob- 
ert’s true age and moved to discharge 
him, he had designated the soldier’s 
mother his insurance beneficiary out of 
“deep moral indebtedness,” planned to 
send her half his monthly pay. 


* * * 


In Inchon, Korea, Lt. Col. John 
A. Peters of the Korean military advisory 
group found a child crying in a ditch 
beside its mother, who had been shot. 
Shortly after, another orphan was turned 
over to him by two Gls who had picked it 
up on the way to Inchon. Colonel Peters 
located a building. Scrounging lumber, 
nails, window glass, powdered milk and 
rice, he set to work, soon had an orphan- 
age on his hands. Now foster father 
Peters has 60 children to care for. 


* * * 


The Children’s Bureau of the 
Federal Security Agency helped brighten 
May Day by announcing that “Public 
Health measures have almost wiped out 
some serious communicable diseases— 
diphtheria, typhoid and paratyphoid, and 
smallpox.” 


The boss gives away 
his business 


Back in the depression year of 1932, 
Lew Reese went to tiny Scio, Ohio, and 
took over an abandoned pottery plant. He 
worked hard, soon turned it into a going 
concern that furnished a livelihood for 
most of Scio’s 1,200 citizens. 

But what really made Lew Reese un- 
usual was the labor program he put into 
effect in his plant. Operating on a theory 
of share and share alike, he turned 
profits back to his employes, gave them a 
genuine stake in the enterprise. The pro- 
gram paid off. Both business and profits 
boomed. Before long, over a million dol- 
lars in bonuses had been distributed by 
the benevolent boss. 

But five years ago, Lew Reese, then 
53, began to worry about what would 
happen to his employes in the event of his 
death. He knew that if he willed them 
the plant they would be forced to sell it 
just to cover the inheritance taxes. Reese 
thought hard, sought the advice of at- 
torneys and tax experts. Finally he 
reached the conclusion that the only way 
to protect the future security of his peo- 
ple was to sell the plant—and give them 
the money. 

Last week Reese opened negotiations 
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Circus time. Spring was in the air—and 
so were the Alzanas. (SEE: Three-ring) 


to sell his business. Price: $3 million. 
Chief stipulation: that his labor policies 
be continued. 

Said kindly Lew Reese, who loves 
his plant and his workers: “Of course I 
don’t want to sell. But these people must 
be taken care of, and sometimes you have 
to do things that you don’t want to.” 


Three-ring spring 


In the slums of New York there are 
neither flowers nor grass, and for some 
of the kids the only sign of another spring 
is the sudden blossoming of vivid circus 
posters on walls and fences. And with 
money scarce, most have to content them- 
selves with staring longingly at posters 
of clowns, acrobats and prancing horses. 

But last week it was different. With 
all hands donating their services, the 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus gave a special free performance 
for underprivileged New York young- 
sters. More than 15,000 children—many 
of them blind, deaf, crippled—flocked 
into Madison Square Garden to laugh and 
shout, chomp free candy and peanuts, and 
have a springtime all their own. 


Diogenes in Peoria 


In Peoria, IIl., there lives an hon- 
est man. Walking into the police station, 
he asked what the fine was for going 
through a traffic signal. Informed it was 
$10, he pulled out his wallet, told the 
amazed policeman on duty: “I just ran 
through a light. No one saw me do it but 
I knew I violated the law.” The officer 
allowed the man to depart with: (1) a 
clear conscience; (2) his $10, 
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You! No-rub way 


to wax your car! 


Great news! The quick and easy way to wax your 
car is actually the BEST way! 

Without rubbing and in 20 minutes, Johnson's 
Car-Plate gives your car a brighter, tougher, 
longer-lasting shine than former hard-rub 
methods that required many hours. 

No wonder more than 5 million car owners 
have used Car-Plate since Reader's Digest pub- 
lished an article describing this sensational 
chemical discovery. 

Just spread Car-Plate on the clean finish of 
your car...let it dry...and wipe lightly. That's 
all you do! 

Get Johnson's Car-Plate today at your service 
station or regular wax dealer's. A 10-oz. can 
only $1.00 —does any car twice! 


HOW TO CLEAN BEFORE YOU WAX 





Wax should always be applied to a 


CLEAN car. The finish should be free of road film and decomposed paint. For this reason it is important 
that you clean your car thoroughly before applying Car-Plate. For quick, easy cleaning, Johnson’s Carny 
is recommended. It does the job fast and safely—leaves a perfect surface for a sparkling Car-Plate finish, 


““Johnson's’’, ‘’Car-Plate’’ and ‘‘Carnu"’ are registered trademarks, 


© S. C. Johnson & Son, inc., Racine, Wis., 195}. 








BUILD A CEDAR CLOSET 
WITH A PAINT BRUSH 


CEDAR-LUX ‘is the cedar lining you put on with 
a brush. Just mix with plain water. Dries three times 
as hard as plaster. Lasts a lifetime. Now any man or 
woman can cedarize ordinary closets, boxes, trunks, 


recreation rooms, dens and rumpus rooms. 


Not a substitute for cedar! It’s the real thing! 
Specially prepared compound of genuine red cedar 
wood. Brush on or apply with trowel or spray, Re- 
surfaces walls sealing all cracks and crevices where 
moths could breed. Cedar-Lux won't rub off on cloth- 
ing. Neutralizes body odor in clothing. One pound 
covers 10 to 12 square feet. Light pink in color. Give 
your closets that clean, sweet, fresh odor of the 
North woods. Instructions simple to follow. Have fun! 
Save money! Enjoy cedar fragrance! Make every closet 
a cedar closet and be free of moths! ORDER TODAY! 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer or order direct. 
5 tb. can $6.95. 10 tb. can $12.95 postpaid. 


Cedar-Lux Products Co. Rert."¢,20° Main St; 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


HAVE FUN! 


with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
it's easy to build yourself! Just add 
masonry—to your choice of design 
—around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies available. See your dealer, or send 
- check or money order 
Model OF-28 Qn/y 
Sine 21°x26"x13'4" ZOOS 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


369 Erie St 
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FINER, SHARPER 
KNIVES for every need 


One of many practical knives 
for farmers and workmen. 
Famous Tru-Taper blades 
of custom-made surgical 
steel, specially tempered 
and honed to the amaz- 

_ Permanized* edge 

that defies dulling. * 

Also a complete line 

of household cutlery. 


- - + made 
with the skill 
of 75 years of 
know-how: 
1876-1958 


*T.M. 


CAMILLUS CUTLERY CO., Camillus, N.Y. 


BUY BONDS 


Borrow 550 to 5300 
BY MAI 





Confidential Loan Service 
Need money? No matter where 
you can borrow 


live... 

BY MAIL, $50,00 to $300.00 

this easy, quick, confidential way. No en- 

dorsers . Employed men and women 

of good character el le. ive your manee 

pooblous quickly and in complete privacy wit! 

a loan made le er, relatives and 

friends will not know you're applying for a loan. 

Convenient monthly om on 
—for 


its. Rush jpon— 
FREE in plain envelope. ‘There's no obligation: 
STATE FINANCE CO. ,210 State Finance Bidg, 


Dept. Y-43, DES MOINES &, IOWA 
A come ene oer ame met ama eam 





STATE FINANCE CO., Dept. Y-43 
i 210 State Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8, lowa 
, Please rush FREE Application Blank. t 
J NAME... ..-ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeees i 
| Es 8. vec dvecbocosteseconcccoceesccoegh 3 
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Tungsten: a little goes a long way 


War forces U.S. to return to domestic mining 


Tungsten is a metal found in va- 
rious ores ranging in color from black to 
pale gray, yellow and brown. Its name 
means “heavy stone.” The fifth heaviest 
metal, it is used principally to harden 
steel. Just now it is one of the scarcest 
items on the U.S. list of critical metals. 
In the words of one Government expert, 
tungsten is the horseshoe nail for want 
of which the kingdom could be lost. 

Like garlic, a little tungsten can go 
a long way. In total tonnage, the amount 
of tungsten used for defense and civilian 
purposes isn’t much compared with the 
enormous amount of steel and other met- 
als. But what that little can do is vastly 
important. 

Tungsten carbide, exceeded only by 
diamonds in hardness, provides cutting 
edges for tools that make the machines 
and implements of war. Machine tools 
with tungsten carbide cutters can whisk 
through heavy steel at 400 feet per min- 
ute, can cut brass, bronze and aluminum 
like so much soap. In World War I the 
Germans, using tungsten in the high- 
speed tools of their armament plants, 
were able to cut manpower requirements 
drastically , outproduced the Allies until 
the latter began using tungsten too. 

War Casualty. Since the Korean 
War began, the tungsten picture in the 
U.S. has been far from good. After 
World War I some sporadic mining of the 
metal was done in America. But with 
the emergency over and domestic costs 
high, China remained the world’s main 
source of supply. Now Chinese tungsten 
and that from neighboring Korea has 
been cut off. 


To overcome this loss, the U.S. has 
been competing in an open world tung- 
sten market with other nations just as 
eager to buy the metal as we are. The 
results have not been favorable. Prices 
have shot sky-high; only driblets have 
been obtained from Brazil, Bolivia and 
East Africa. 

Acutely aware that this state of af- 
fairs cannot be endured long, the U.S. 
has turned once more to digging in its 
own back yard. Idaho produced a king- 
dom-saving amount of tungsten in World 
War II, only to lose its market to cheaper 
Chinese tungsten when the war ended. 
That state, along with California, Nevada 
and North Carolina, has sizable tungsten 
deposits. There also are workable de- 
posits in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah and Wash- 
ington. 

Last week, to spur domestic pro- 
duction, the Government was putting the 
finishing touches to a plan which will 
guarantee a market for all of the tung- 
sten American mining companies can dig 
out during the next five years. 


Tragedy in wheat 


The men who keep an eye on the 
nation’s crops announced discouraging 
news last month. At a time when food is 
badly needed everywhere, America’s 1951 
harvest of winter wheat will be the small- 
est in eight years. 726 million bushels, 
25 million bushels less than in 1950. The 
reasons, said the experts, were several 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Harvest. What will the story be this year in the wheat fields? (SEE: Tragedy) 
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fold: low temperatures in Southern grow- 
ing areas (such as a killing 20-below in 
San Antonio); winter drought; brick- 
baked fields through which young wheat 
shoots could not penetrate; cutworms, 
greenbugs, aphides. In Minneapolis, lead- 
ing commercial forecaster A. W. Erick- 
son called the Government crop estimate, 
bad as it was, too optimistic. The drop, 
declared Erickson, would be even greater 
than 25 million bushels and would 
amount to a “national calamity.” 

All this was trouble enough, but last 
week Government and commercial inter- 
ests were bracing against the possibility 
of even worse news. 

Explosive Parasite. By all advance 
indications, this may be the year of an 
overwhelming onslaught by wheat’s latest 
menace—race 15B wheat stem rust (a 
parasitic fungus). A previously unimpor- 
tant variety, first recognized in 1918, race 
15B had never been widespread before 
last season. But in 1950 it suddenly ex- 
ploded over 15 states from Pennsylvania 
to Texas. Greatest damage: a 10-million 
bushel loss of durum wheat (used for 
macaroni and spaghetti) in North Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

Now Agriculture Department observ- 
ers are combing Texas to see how 15B— 
whose spores were blown south by the 
winds last fall—came through the winter. 

If the spores did well, there will be 
plenty to blow back on northerly winds 
this season—and infest the wheat-grow- 
ing regions all over again. Then, if the 
weather is rainy enough, another serious 


15B attack could break out. This, com- | 


bined with the already predicted drop in 
the winter wheat crop, would, everybody 
agrees, be serious indeed. 

“Just now,” said one Agriculture De- 
partment scientist, “it’s a little too early 
to tell what will happen. We can only 
hope that last year’s outbreak won’t be 
repeated. One more month and we'll 
know.” 


Good hunting 


Near Eben Junction, Mich., Vic- 
tor Ruusi found 21 coyotes in two dens, 
collecting a bounty jackpot from the 
state of $375. Ruusi’s find: ten pups in 
one den, ten pups and a mother in the 
other. 


Endless supply 


From the West Virginia Conser- 
vation Department last week came advice 
to farm pond owners who want their man- 
made lakes to produce plenty of big fish. 
The advice: Do more fishing in them. 

“Ponds which continue to afford ex- 
cellent fishing,” said a Department bulle- 
tin, “include those which are the most 
heavily fished. Apparently the removal of 
catchable fish leaves more food for the 
others, and results in continued produc- 
tion of large-sized fish.” 
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Best Buys in Travel 
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If you are planning a vacation trip to anywhere — and need help, 
all you need to do is mail me a post card. I’m at your service to 
dig up the information, so you can get the most out of your 


vacation dollar. And speaking of travel buys, here are a few which I think are tops! 
Why not find out the details? Just use the coupon below. There’s no obligation. 


EUROPE! There’s a grand group going 
oe. pas time of the year! There'll be 


sing 


one to France, Holland, Denmar 


in September —the most , 
farmers and their wives, = 
e men and women along with city folks, too. No wonder every- S: 
one wants to go. It’s the best trip you can buy for the money! There are two tours... 

, Sweden, Norway and 





ngland .. . the other to 


Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, England and France. Escorted all the way! 
Includes hotel, meals, sightseeing, all transportation — with the best of transatlantic 
liners. Only $1054 up! But you must hurry to get reservations! Write me! 

RN 


Imagine seein 
Buenos Aires, 





io de ] 
soeiee — with visits to plantations an 


day! You’ 


WHAT! ONLY $995! THE FARMERS’ FRIENDSHIP TOUR 
OF SOUTH AMERICA! You'll never find a bargain like this! 
Havana, Panama, Santiago, Lima, Montevideo, 
aneiro, Sao Paulo, 
ranches — with lots of fun packed into every 
y all the way in those big, comfortable 4-engine BRANIFF skyliners, eat 
delicious meals while flying. The price includes all transportation from 


antos! With marvelous 


SA on a 


7500-mile trip around South America — fine hotels, all sightseeing! Leaving every 
week up to October! Be sure to write me about this. ’ 





——_—— > 






LET'S GO TO 
CALIFORNIA AND 
THE NORTHWEST =x 


So, you think it’s too expensive! Well, just 
listen to this! All the way you ride in the 
famous railroad streamliners. You visit 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Las Vegas, River- 
side, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land and Seattle. It’s a 15-day trip from 
Chicago — and the price is only $218 plus 
$14.59 tax. Isn’t that a bargain? And that 
includes railroad transportation, hotels, 
sightseeing and breakfasts and dinners Cex- 
cept in Los Angeles and San Francisco). 
It’s escorted all the way —and the tour 
leaves every week up to November. Better 
say, “Sign me +3 quick, because reserva- 
tions are going fast! 











0 awe od 
VIRGINIA OFFERS OU honk 


YOU SOMETHING gE SEU A : 








SPECIAL! 


You'll find variety in the Commonwealth- 
of Virginia! Do you like historic sights? 
There’s Williamsburg, Richmond, Monti- 
cello, Yorktown and Jamestown. For 
scenic sights, there’s Shenandoah National 
Park, the beautiful Sky-Line Drive, Luray 
Caverns, Natural Bridge and lovely Char- 
lottesville. For ocean swimming, there’s 
Virginia Beach. Your whole family will 
enjoy it — and you'll find excellent hotels, 
resorts and motels throtighout the state. 
And have you tried Virginia cooking? 
You'll love it. Southern fried chicken, 
cream pies, corn bread! Am I making you 
hungry to go to Virginia? I hope so. Better 
write me for full information. 


TOY at 


- 


YOU'LL LIKE CANADA’S PROVINCES-BY-THE-SEA! Do you 
want to visit Montreal, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick with three days at Hotel Charlottetown on Prince Edward 


te Island with all meals? Sounds like a wonderful trip, doesn’t it? It is! 


You can take this 


And that includes Pullman on CANA 


and trip for 10 days from New York, for exam 
DIAN NATIONAL RAIL 


e, for only $141. 
AYS and all trans- 


portation. Take the whole family — they'll love it! Plan now to get all the information 
about this <j —and get your reservation in early, because it’s mighty popular. Mail 


that post card to me today! 
oe rn nn nr nr ns sn sn scans ae se 7 
Cut it out — check the information ! Please mail me information about | 
you want—paste on post card. Print | [) EUROPE [] WEST COAST | 
your name and address — mail to | C1) SOUTH AMERICA [) VIRGINIA . 
MARGARET PHILLIPS (1 CANADA’S PROVINCES-BY-THE-SEA i 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. ¥ io catnaiia inde lomtctiaes cs atbaeearst atin adealeemiaiia aaa esti J 
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Report on Winchell and Pearson 


How accurate are the top radio commentators? 


“Mr. and Mrs. America,” to 
whom radio commentator Walter Win- 
chell claims he talks every Sunday night, 
rarely bother to check up on his sensa- 
tional “flashes.” Similarly, the Sunday 
night predictions of Drew Pearson— 
hailed by his announcer as “86% cor- 
rect”’—have also gone unchallenged. 
What is the truth about these “inside 
stories”? Have Winchell, Pearson and 
other so-called radio columnists some 
magic not known to the press generally? 

For finding the facts, Ben Bagdikian, 
Providence (R.I.) Journal-Bulletin re- 
porter, last fortnight won a 1950 George 
Foster Peabody award, radio’s “Pulitzer 
prize” (See also Music). Bagdikian, in- 
trigued by the weekly avalanche of scoops 
emanating from his subjects, spent 15 
weeks analyzing the newscasts of Win- 
chell and Pearson and of Fulton Lewis 
Jr., heard Monday through Friday nights. 

Highlights. Bagdikian’s report: 

ee Of Winchell’s news items, all 
feverishly delivered as though they were 
exclusives, more than half were available 
several hours earlier on the AP, UP or 
INS wire services. But because few of 
America’s 1,700 daily papers publish 
Sunday afternoon or evening editions, it 
is wholly accurate for Winchell to say, as 
he often does, that “Monday morning 
papers will confirm.” 

@ e@ The claim that Pearson’s pre- 
dictions “have been proven to be 86% 
accurate” is not true. Actually, the ratio 
was 47% if the predictions too long- 
ranged to check in Bagdikian’s 15-week 
research period were eliminated. Even 
assuming the latter to be 100% true, the 


On the air. Winchell (left) and Pearson. 
54 


over-all accuracy ratio was only 67%. 

@ ¢@ Winchell’s much-vaunted “tips 
to the papers” are full of duds. A favorite 
Winchell practice is to broadcast a rumor, 
attributing it to “insiders.” The next 
week, discovering the report is false, he 
announces that “a certain rumor going 
the rounds” is not true. 

@e Some of Winchell’s “red-hot 
tips” lack the faintest trace of reality. Ex- 
ample: On March 5, 1950, he told the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune over the air 
that “Mildred Mayo, the actress daughter 
of the top man at the Mayo clinic, may 
elope at any moment.” Says Bagdikian: 
“The Star-Tribune gratuitously ignored 
the tip, as did Miss Mayo, who at this 
writing is still uneloped. .. .” 

ee “Both Winchell and Pearson 
make predictions that any newspaper 
reader could make. Winchell once de- 
clared: ‘The FBI, I can report with au- 
thority, is determined to solve the $1 mil- 
lion hold-up of the Brink bank.’ Pearson 
once predicted: ‘J. Edgar Hoover will 
give convincing arguments tomorrow why 
the FBI files should be kept secret’.” 

e@ @ Lewis in 70% of his broadcasts 
“uttered statements that could be regard- 
ed as misleading.” Lewis apparently has 
a list of “angels” and “devils.” The 
angels can do no wrong; the devils, no 
right. Included among the latter is any 
public man who espouses the U.N., ob- 
jects to wire-tapping, or ever worked for 
the old OPA. 

All three commentators, Bagdikian 
reported, receive fantastic sums: Win- 
chell, $1,000 a minute; Pearson, $400,- 
000 a year; and Lewis, $350,000 annually, 





International-Wide World 


Are their scoops real? (SEE: Report) 





Providence Bulletin 


Bagdikian. For a thoroughgoing job, 
radio’s top award. (SEE: Report) 


Margaret’s jackpot 


Hal Humphrey, dramatic critic of 
the Los Angeles Mirror, made the wittiest 
comment: “If you hadn’t known it was 
Margaret Truman, you would have 
thought it was a commendable job.” 

In contrast to the controversial com- 
ments on her singing ability, however, the 
critics thought Margaret’s radio debut 
as an actress was commendable anyway. 
Co-starred with James Stewart, she ap- 
peared last fortnight in an hour-long 
satire of radio giveaway programs called 
Jackpot, didn’t fumble once. Stewart did. 
While the audience giggled, the veteran 
actor stumbled over the words, “ice 
cubes,” had to repeat them. 

Given top billing over Stewart, Miss 
Truman drew a star’s wage for the single 
performance—$2,500. Director Bill Carn, 
delighted by her performance, called her 
as able “as any of our first-line actresses 
and better than some of them.” Added 
Stewart: “The girl is good.” 


Too hot for Lester 


Jerry Lester, TV’s best-loved and 
most-despised comedian, depending on 
the point of view, will leave Broadway 
Open House (NBC-TV, Monday through 
Friday, 11-12:00 p.m. EDT) the end of 
this month. Although NBC is acting mys- 
terious about it, Lester will probably re- 
turn to the network in the fall with a 
show of his own. 

Also going is the statuesque Dagmar 
who is slated for an ABC comedy show, 
but will continue on Open House during 
the summer. NBC, desperate for some- 
body to fill Lester’s spot, may have to 
fall back on Jack Leonard and Ben Blue. 
Unlike Lester, they are willing to work 
during the hot months. 
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The Bettmann Archive 


Benedict Arnold. One dragoon sergeant 
handled Washington’s loyalty program. 


Trapping traitors 
is harder than ever 


When Benedict Arnold turned traitor 
during the Revolution and joined the 
British, George Washington sent a secret 
agent to kidnap him and bring him back. 
(The agent, an ex-dragoon sergeant, 
failed only through bad luck.) 

That was a simple way of handling 
a disloyalty case, and it’s about the last 
time it happened in U.S. history. A few 
years later the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, themselves once hunted as rebels, 
made treason almost impossible to prove 
against a man. This may have been a 
good thing, but it has hampered antidis- 
loyalty action for the last 150 years, Na- 
thaniel Weyl points out in The Battle 
Against Disloyalty (Crowell: $3.75). 

However, as Weyl also makes clear, 
in this fair, lively, authoritative book, 
there have been only two really serious 
disloyalty crises in America. One was 
the Civil War Copperhead plot. The other 
is the current Communist underground 
offensive. This last is worse, he thinks, 
especially since (paradoxically) going 
underground is going to make it smaller, 
subtler and more professional. Its next 
drive, he suspects, may be directed at 
U.S. conservatives, to divide them from 
liberals and turn them against U.S. allies 
elsewhere in the world. 

* * & 


Emile Schurmacher’s boss had a lot 
of patriotic pride about ghosts. As Schur- 
macher puts it, “He keenly felt the lack 
of colorful American specters.” 

So he sent Schurmacher out to find 
one in New York and, if possible, inter- 
view it. After trying the police (for 
laughs) and a medium, Schurmacher 
wound up sitting four nights in the de- 
serted Manhattan Opera House. The jani- 
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If you love me like I love you 
Only Sergeants care will do! 


There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for just about every need. 
For ticks, Sergeant’s Skip Tick Powder. Others for skin irrita- 
tion, worms, fleas, ear troubles, insufficient vitamins. All safe, 
sure, easy to use. All veterinarian-tested. Trusted for 76 years. 
FREE: famous Sergeant’s Dog Book—a wealth of information 
on dog care, feeding, training. At drug or pet store—or write 
Sergeant’s, Dept. F-1, Richmond 20, Virginia. 





Sergeants dog care products 


MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
»-- BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants... 
Large Blooms ... RICH 
and COLORFUL. Pep-it 








THY TA 
most everyone prefers a V-M tri-o-maticé™ 








gives your plants a steady flow of netorel food 
from soil to roots... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organi¢ action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus ... 
all potted plants ond bulbs. 


ORDER by MAIL DIRECT from BLENDER 


FULL POUND 
in por A metal 0S 


to your summer fun 
with a 


V-M tri-o-matic PHONOGRAPH 


Plays automatically all records, all 
sizes, all speeds—and shuts off after 
last record plays. Simple, one-knob 
contral... superb amplifying 
system ... plugs into any AC out- 
let . ... ask for a demonstration at 
your radio-record dealers. Mf’d 
by V-M Corporation, Benton @) 
Harbor, Michigan. 
*the in most top-brand 
radio-TV-phono combinations 


Wane 


aiest Back Guarantee 





CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 

= PEP-IT is a rich black humus, o 
aquick-acting blend of organic plont 
vitalizers. Harmless to plants in ony quantity. Absorbs 
fits own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
os needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread a heaping spoon- 
ful or 2 oround each piont, that's oll. 

SEND NOW. Receive handsome package in the 
mail postage prepaid. Order for yourself ond 
‘also for gifts to all who love flowers, only $1 ea, 
Prompt delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


PEP-IT,, 80x 994, Mundelein, Illinois © 1951 
A LT SI 
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Warning! 
Act fast on 


Pin-Worms 


; . S Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
=) tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 
To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P®\for Pin. Worms 
HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write today: 
giving your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M“ Street, N. W. 











Washington 5, D. C. 


e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Acme 


Mary Garden today. Sin was strictly a 
footlight proposition. 


tor, a thirsty and ingenious Irishman, 
had agreed to introduce him to the late 
Oscar Hammerstein for $20. Oscar never 
showed up, but it didn’t matter. Schur- 
macher’s editor had killed the ghost story 
in favor of a feature on the Dalai Lama. 

This was life on The American 
Weekly, Hearst Sunday supplement. 
Schurmacher stood it 10 years. His story 
is in Nothing’s Sacred on Sunday 
(Crowell: $3). 

* & & 

“T haven’t had my cigar today, Miss 
Garden,” said the young Spanish tenor, 
in a tone of martyrdom, to Mary Garden. 
They were getting ready to sing lovers’ 
roles in Montemezzi’s Love of Three 
Kings in Chicago. 

“Imagine,” writes Mary Garden in 
Mary Garden’s Story (Simon & Schus- 
ter: $3.75 clothbound; $1 paperbound), 
“he hadn’t smoked his cigar because he 
thought he was going to kiss me for ten 
minutes—actually kiss me! ... He could 
have had his cigar that day; he could 
have had ten cigars, and it would have 
made no difference to me. I never let 
any man kiss me on the stage—not once.” 

Garden acted wicked women on the 
stage as few other opera stars ever have, 
and men were always falling in love with 
her, but that’s as far as it went. Per- 
sonally, she was almost a Puritan. 

* * 

When writer George Sessions Perry 
(Cities of America; Families of America) 
told his lawyer he wanted to buy a farm, 
the lawyer said: “. . . sounds like fun 
to me. I am sure nobody ever saw a farm 
managed quite the way you'll do it.” Ac- 
tually, city-boy Perry pretty near broke 
even at his farming, got material for 
Tale of a Foolish Farmer (McGraw- 
Hill: $3), which should easily make up 
his deficit, and had a lot of fun. After all, 
says Perry, “Lifetimes are dealt out only 


| one to a customer.” 
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For cultural valor: 


WABF gets a Peabody 


When the Peabody Awards for out- 
standing radio service to the public were 
given out last fortnight, no one was sur- 
prised when the American Broadcasting 
Company’s Metropolitan Opera programs 
won top musical mention—a _ well-de- 
served pat on the back for Texaco, the 
Met’s stalwart sponsor. 

But there was livelier glee in New 
York over a special Peabody citation. It 
went to Ira A. Hirschmann, president of 
WABF, a local high-fidelity FM station, 
for “the integrity of his musical presen- 
tations during a year when many lovers 
of music felt that radio had forgotten 
their needs.” 

Integrity was the right word. At 
Hirschmann’s WABF, music is king. 
Neither the clock nor commercials are 
allowed to crowd it. Advertising must be 
brief, dignified and quiet. Hirschmann 
thinks yelling into people’s livingrooms is 
impolite. And, he finds, grateful listeners 
conscientiously hunt up and patronize the 
station’s music sponsors. 

Prodigy. Hirschmann has long been 
known as a fierce music lover—and an in- 
spired money-maker. As advertising di- 
rector (at 23) of L. Bamberger & Co., 
he persuaded this big New Jersey de- 
partment store to sponsor the first sym- 
phonic broadcasts in the U.S.—concerts 
of the New York Philharmonic. 

Later, in the midst of a meteoric 
merchandising career, he founded the 
New Friends of Music, a subscription as- 
sociation to put on performances of fine 
but neglected music, mostly of the cham- 
ber and little-orchestra variety. In 1942 
he organized WABF on the same no-com- 
promise-with-quality basis. 

This past year, in a move worthy of 
imitation elsewhere, Hirschmann blended 
his two pet operations, broadcasting New 
Friends’ concerts over WABF and asking 
listeners to sponsor them. With little urg- 
ing, Hirschmann’s audience came through 
with $5,700, paying all but $300 of the 
broadcasts’ cost. 


Fun comes first 


“We will never become a musical 
nation,” says Malcolm Holmes, dean of 
the New England Conservatory, “by hav- 
ing music made for us.” We should make 
it ourselves, and for enjoyment. 

So he has written a book called Con- 
ducting an Amateur Orchestra (Harvard 
University Press: $2.50). For any com- 
munity with an amateur orchestra in 
mind, it’s indispensable. 

Says Holmes: A fine way to launch 
such a group is to get some players to- 
gether not to be an orchestra (at first), 
but simply to have some fun practicing 
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sight-reading. If there’s orchestra mate- 
rial in town, this will bring it out. If not, 
nothing’s been lost. 


Satchmo brings back 
a golden age 


Theoretically, George Avakian was 
a Yale student between 1937 and 1941. 
Actually he spent a large portion of his 
time 19 miles away, in the vaults under 
the Bridgeport, Conn., factory of Colum- 
bia Records Inc. 

Last week, Avakian could prove that 
playing hookey pays off. The first big 
fruits of his underground research were 
on record dealers’ shelves. They are four 
12” Columbia LP disks, sold separately 
but titled collectively The Louis Arm- 
strong Story. 

They make up the first issue of what 
is to be called The Golden Era Series, 
meaning the Golden Era of jazz. Future 
issues will present Bessie Smith, Bix 
Beiderbecke and others, all transcribed to 
LPs from old master-disks Avakian found, 
tested and sorted in the vaults. Most 
were “extinct” labels, like Okeh, Vocalion 
and Melotone, which Columbia had ac- 
quired by chance. 

Pioneer With a Horn. Armstrong 
leads the parade because producer Ava- 
kian thinks him the “greatest single fig- 
ure in jazz.” The three-hour long Arm- 
strong series follows the great “Satchmo” 
from his Hot Five days, in Chicago in 
1925, into his “popular” period, the early 
Thirties. ~ 

There is convincing evidence here 
that Armstrong has been the most imi- 
tated of all jazz stylists—and that he 
himself progressed beyond any of his 
later imitators. 





Acme 
Louis Armstrong. History can be made 
with a lip and a horn, (SEE: Satchmo) 
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A MODERN KAWNEER 
STORE FRONT IS A 


CROWD PLEASER! 


Shoppers appreciate an attractive up-to-date 
Kawneer Store Front—just as they appre- 
ciate pleasant shopping surroundings inside. 

That’s why an eye-pleasing Kawneer 
Front is a magnet for shoppers. It assures 
people that they'll find a well-run store with 


THE eh 
awn ee up-to-date merchandise inside. 
K: ’ Now is the time to start modernization 
COMPANY 


plans—so write today for the new Kawneer 
book “How to Modernize Your Store Front.’ 

ym Roll-T The Kawneer Company, Dept. PF-71, 1105 
Abetuuan: Gast tgnedials N. Front St., Niles, Michigan. 


For Stores « Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals + Factories + Hotels + Office Buildings, etc. 


FOR BETTER PAINTING 


CLEANING AND POLISHING 


Architectural Metal Products 


Store Front Metals 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
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ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


Yoo will find Gum Turpentine magically help- 
ful in 49 ways around the house. First, it’s the 
one standard, dependable paint thinner for 
paints, varnishes and enamels. Economical— 
makes paint go farther, last longer. Provides 
correct penetration to anchor the paint film to 
the surface. Preferred by g out of 10 painting 
contractors and master painters. 


A FINE OLD FURNITURE POLISH RECIPE. Mix 1 part 
Gum Turpeatine to 1 part boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. Gives a fine, hand-rubbed luster 
— preserves the finish. 

Use Gum Turpentine to clean and disinfect 
floors, woodwork, furniture, metal, porcelain, 
glass, linoleum surfaces, bed frames and bed 
springs. 

Buy Gum Turpentine today at paint, hard- 
ware stores, drug, food and variety stores. 









AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia _ 
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“See what you get : 
in a Pennsylvania 


Rewind starter 
and Tool Box 


on 21" mower 


Fingertip control of throttle and 
clutch. 


Engine— Briggs & Stratton—1% H.P. 
(21” mower shown) ; 1 H.P. (18" mower). 


Cutting Cylinder — Rigid — malleable 
iron “‘spiders.” 


Blades— Double-ground, full-tem- 
pered, crucible high carbon steel. 


Sharpening— Easy servicing by 
removal of only 4 bolts. 





Clutch— Spring-cushioned, positive ac 
tion, both open and closed. 

Height of Cut—Easy adjustment from 
%" to 2". 


~» Ball eee Cong eee and 
clutch mounted on Triple-A, ball 

bearings. 

Drive—Chain drive and belt simple to 

adjust, 


Tires— Rubber, with wide tread, rib and 
knob traction. 


“Advice to a Man About to Buy a 
Lawn Mower’ and ‘“‘How to Grow a 
Beautiful Lawn’ are the names of 
two informative folders which we 
will be glad to send you on request. 









Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Division, 
Camden, N. J., of American Chain & Cable. 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Harry’s Wary 


Will he run or will he not? 
Truman won’t say which is what. 
And should he change his mind 
(quite cunning! ) 
We still won’t know if Truman’s running. 
—A. S. Flaumenhaft 
Sd . e 

It’s beginning to look as if the Great 
Debate will have a longer run than 
South Pacific. 

es - 

The return of MacArthur really 
proved that the rotation of troops for 
Korea duty is working. 

* e e 

If Titoism spreads, there may be a 

number of chips off the old bloc. 
oo 7 e 

We know now that the U.S. was un- 
prepared to defend itself. All it took was 
one five-star general to capture the entire 
country. 


But Plenty of Reason! 


My ode to our great General, 

I thought, would be sublime. 
But darn the luck, it’s got me stuck: 

“MacArthur” has no rhyme! 

—S. Omar Barker 
. - oa 

Right now our interest in the four 
European divisions is exceeded by our 
interest in the four at home—the first 
and second in each league. 


Green onions: Breath of Spring. 
- . o 
Russia can’t match us in athletics, 
either. Can Stalin throw out a baseball, 
a general, or a letter—with either hand? 
e 


You can’t set up strategic airports 





Rieker for Pathfinder 
. « « and remember, your old job of 
sweeping out the machine shop will be 
yours when you come back!” 


“ 


anywhere without being accused of base 
intentions. 
e * ~ 
Why not hang a suggestion box out- 
side Blair House for the man-in-the- 
street ? 
. . on 
The best source of manpower in this 
country might be in the field of public 
opinion where divisions spring up over- 
night. 


Quips 


“Truman Says Confusion Is Being 
Used as a Political Weapon.”—Headline. 
Yes, and no one can say the country isn't 
well armed in this respect.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

e ” e 

Looking over this Welfare State, we 
Democrats know where charity begins— 
at Washington.—Dallas Morning News. 





Linn for Pathfinder 


“We've got to roll back our prices to last year’s level!” 
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DEEPFREEZE 
REFRIGERATOR 


ne Oe CHEN 


I is so wonderful to live with the beauty and performance of the marvelous 
Deepfreeze Refrigerator. It is planned as carefully as you would plan your home 
with features for better living such as the exclusive Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment 
The door of the Deepfreeze Refrigerator, with removable Handy Bin,is the most important door 
in your home. As it swings quietly open, it reveals a place and space for everything! 


See this refrigerator in your Deepfreeze Appliance dealer’s store today 


Go Buy The Name... MEBDIPEGZE kcveicerstors 
eee pani f } 
HOME FREEZERS a | REFRIGERATORS i ELECTRIC RANGES i ELECTRIC WATER HEATER mh 























LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can 
give you the perfect mildness and rich taste 
that make a cigarette completely enjoyable. 
And Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. So if 
you're not happy with your present brand 
(and a 38-city survey shows that millions 
are not), switch to Luckies. You'll find that 
Luckies taste better than any other cigarette. 
Be Happy—Go Lucky today! 


LS./M.FT.-Lucky Strike 
Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


all day long 


1 i +ypit =) Base, 
Maz job is sland yr e- 
pt Treasure IS the favorite smok 


Y see ahem every Place: 
ou 
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Cor one ahs oh — beg per , 
K . 
Fp smoking Lucky Strike, 
~ So | don't mind at all - 





